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REVIEW OF NEW EBOOKS. 

A History of the Life of Edward the Black 
Prince, and of the various Events connected | Mr. James proceeds to offer apologies for 
wane ae —_ oe Se = his res which we apne d oe 

ware 5 King of England. were needed ; and then enters with system an 
G. P. R. James, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, PA energy upon his task, giving us a general 
don, 1836. Longman and Co. sketch of England, France, and the empire, at 

Excuisu history presents no episode more} the beginning of the fourteenth century. We 

memorable and interesting than that connected | pass over the birth of the hero, a. p. 1330, and 

with the life of "pe op oyes and romantic | the political events and wars which followed ; 
prince: no period could be selected so replete, and merely note his personal concerns. 

with great national characteristics, or so broad! ** Tn a full parliament, held at Westminster, 

—— x4 features, — viewed | on the gel March, <7 er eg ty the 

as illustrative of the age, or of the extra-|monarch’s eldest son, was brought into the pre- 

ordinary individuals who flourished in the front |sence of his father, who giving him the patent 
ranks of its stirring business. The events, and|we have already mentioned, granting to him 
the actors, are equally important ; and judg. | the name, title, and dignity of Duke of Corn- 

- pn ae ge - eres am while — gre him with a sword, and saluted 

we dwell upon the wonders of the former, and|him the first English duke: The prince im- 

omnes the splendid, daring, and extra- mediately, though but seven years of age, in 

ordinary adventures of the latter. exercise of his new dignity, dubbed twenty 

Such an epoch demanded a powerful writer ;! knights from amongst the most distinguished 
one who, to the y+ ger research’ and | aspirants to chivalry attached to his father’s 
patient comparison of the antiquary, super-|court; and we may well believe that the 
added the fancy of the rhetorician ‘and the knighthood then bestowed was a matter of no 
| small pride in after years, when that infant hand 


my opinions, whenever I have had good reasons 
for believing them to be erroneous.” 


fire of the poet: one of varied attainments, to! 
dig the mine and explore all its dark recesses; |had become the conqueror of kings, and the 
and when the ore was brought to the light of| victor of innumerable fields.” 
the surface, to refine and analyse it, and, | « This is (says our author in a note) a strik- 
finally, to mould it into those captivating forms, |ing example of the fact, that princes, often be- 
which, like ancient plate in modern art, shew | fore receiving knighthood themselves, conferred 
at once intrinsic value, and the highest species|/it upon others,—for the girding the prince 
of appropriate ornament. , with the sword must only be considered as a 
_ Mr. James has performed his laborious task |symbol of investiture, and not of knighthood. 
in this manner, and his History of the valiant|It is true the heirs of sovereign houses some- 
Prince Edward, is an admirable contrast to the | times received the order of chivalry even at the 
general run of the publications of the day.| baptismal font, and also that it was sometimes 
Indeed, this remark applies to all his pro-| bestowed more than once on the same person ; 
ductions. They are not the crude and hasty|but it would appear that Edward the Black 
effusions of temporary authorship, but wrought | Prince was not dubbed previous to the first mi- 
out with toil and painstaking; just as if severe |litary expedition in which he accompanied his 
drudgery were perfectly allied to high genius. | father.” 
Jn his fictions, and in graver efforts, the same! We advance to the period, 1344, when a 
attributes are visible; and the work now before | marriage for the prince was negotiated, first 
us is an eminent example of their union. The)with the Duke of Brabant, for one of his 
style is most truly English, and no investi-|daughters, and then with Alfonso, king of 
gation has been spared in ascertaining the|Castile; touching which last, the account 
truth, where many dubious and disputed points | affords a fair example of Mr. James's volumes. 
occur to vex the spirit and try the acumen of| ‘‘ In the more southern parts of Europe, on 
the inquirer, Altogether, we may say that|the other hand, no means of establishing friendly 
this is a sterling and standard specimen of our|relatious were neglected. No sooner had the 
country’s literature, and as such will ever main-|truce been signed with France, than we find 
tain its place in the public and private libraries |that the King of England despatched the Earls 
of England. of Derby and Salisbury to treat with Alfonso, 
In tracing his design, Mr. James says: — the gallant monarch of Castile, still under the 
In the course of investigation, a number | walls of Algesiras. The negotiations first be- 
of errors in the former histories of this epoch |gan in reference to vessels mutually captured 
were, as may well be supposed, rendered appa- | by the English and Castilian cruisers ; but they 
rent: but the fact of having detected numerous | proceeded with success to a renewal of former 
faults in other writers upon the same subject, |conventions which had bound the two coun- 
has inspired me with any thing but great con-| tries strictly to each other, and also to a treaty 
fidence in my own work. I have, it is trne,|of marriage between the eldest son of the 
spared no pains, I have spared no reasonable|Spanish monarch with Joan the daughter of 
expense, to discover and obtain correct sources|Edward and Philippa. It is sometimes, in- 
. information ; and during five years, which | deed, painful to look into the means employed 
the manuscript has lain by me since it was first|to produce beneficial results; but, neverthe- 
written, I have made many alterations, and, I |less, it is not the less necessary on some occa- 
trust, some improvements. I have put forth|sions to lay them open to the world. In the 
— ing without much consideration; and I|long and intricate correspondence between 
"ave not suffered any peculiar fondness for par-| Edward III. and Alfonso of Castile, we find 








ticular theories to prevent me from sacrificing| the heir of the Castilian throne absolutely set 


up to auction between the kings of France and 
England; while Edward on his part has re- 
course to a flattering negotiation with Eleanor 
of Gusman, the mistress of the Spanish king, 
through whose means the treaty was finally ar- 
ranged. His letters to the King of Castile, to 
that monarch’s queen, to his minister, and to 
his concubine, by which plain name he boldly 
addresses her, stand side by side, as a curious 
instance of the tortuous and unholy polic 

which reigned even in those days in such af. 
fairs ; while the chivalrous actions of the Eng- 
lish ambassadors, Lords Derby and Salisbury, 
under the walls of Algesiras, form a strange 
contrast with the pitiful bargaining of the ne- 
gotiations; and the whole transaction affords a 
curious picture of the times and of the men. 
With the King of Portugal and the King of 
Arragon, also, Edward entered into treaties and 
correspondence at the same time ; and much of 
his attention was given to courting the mari- 
time states of Italy. The whole series of pa- 
pers on these subjects afford a picture of com- 
mercial relations much further extended and 
much more important than has generally been 
supposed to have existed at that epoch; and in 
this respect, even in regard to France, the trade 
with which country was interrupted by con- 
tinual wars, we find that an express stipulation 
was made in the treaty of Malestroit, for the 
security of merchants trafficking between the 
two kingdoms, on their paying the customary 
dues. It may be necessary to notice how this 
traffic of which I have been writing was gene- 
rally carried on in Europe at the time to which 
I refer. Large towns, especially seaports, 
were always, of course, emporiums, at which 
traders, sooner or later, met with a market for 
their goods; and long prior to this time the 
German merchants had already obtained a per- 
manent establishment in London, which aided 
not a little, both in nourishing the rising com- 
merce of England, and in consolidating and 
strengthening the growing power of the Hans 
Towns themselves. The greater part, how- 
ever, of the trade of Europe was still conducted 
at public markets, called fairs, a degraded rem. 
nant of which custom has descended to the 
present day. The fairs, however, of the reign of 
Edward, are not to be confounded with those of 
our own times. The nearest approximation to 
what they then were, is to be found at some 
places in Germany ; but even these large marts 
are but faint shadows of the great and splendid 
commercial assemblies which took place in the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
The great fair of St. Giles’s Hill, near Win- 
chester, may be given as an example of the im- 
mense extent to which the commercial transac- 
tions were carried on these occasions. During 
the sixteen days to which it was limited all 
trade was prohibited in the neighbouring 
towns; the fair itself took the appearance of a 
large city, containing a multitude of streets 
and lanes, thronged with merchants from every 
land in Europe, and presenting in different 
places every species of merchandise, from a 
jewel to a slave. Nor was this institution at 
all confined to England. Fairs were the gene- 
ral resorts of commerce throughout all Europe ; 
and the advancement of internal traffic was not 
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more the object of these assemblies than the 
congregation of foreign merchants and the pro- 
motion of external commerce. In France, the 
edicts and regulations promulgated from time 
to time for the government of the fairs which 
took place throughout the country formed one 
of the greatest branches of the law of the mid- 
dle ages ; and the great fair of the Landit, held 
at St. Denis, was attended not only by mer- 
chants from every part of Europe, but even 
from Armenia. Whatever might be the origin 
of fairs, many causes combined to encourage 
this method of conducting the affairs of com- 
merce when they were once established. For 
more than two centuries Europe had been gra- 
dually emerging from the barbarous state of a 
mere military society, where few arts were cul- 
tivated but those which were absolutely neces- 
sary to the support of life and the prosecution 
of warfare. The first attention bestowed upon 
any branch of the arts, as the mind of man 
took its spring towards a renewal of civilisation 
and luxury, was of course turned to those most 
nearly connected with the state from which so- 
ciety was emerging. Agriculture and chivalry 
succeeded to the rude exertions for the support 
of life and for its defence, which marked the 
character of the tenth and eleventh centuries ; 
and the necessity of commerce also began to be 
felt in the twelfth and thirteenth, without a 
just appreciation of the means necessary for 
facilitating its progress. These, however, gra- 
dually developed themselves under various 
monarchs ; and the first and most natural me- 
thod, the protection and encouragement of fo- 
reign merchants, was resorted to by almost all 
the sovereigns of Europe. 7 = by 
The manners of a particular period can best 
be learned from the actions of the time; and, 
therefore, I shall only further pause to notice 


the dress and language of the English at the 
time of which I am now writing, together with 
some of the customs which I do not casually 
mention elsewhere. There never, perhaps, in 
the annals of the world, was a period when ex- 
travagance in dress was carried to a greater 


pitch than in the reign of Edward III. The 
common habits of the higher classes consisted 
of cloth of gold and silver, rich furs, silks, and 
velvets; but, as the fashions were then, as 
now, continually changing, only a few parts of 
the costume can be at all particularised. In 
the dress of men, it was the custom, in general, 
to tighten the clothing round the waist, in a 
manner which called forth the ridicule and re- 
probation of all the moralists of the time; 
while the short breeches, reaching but half 
way down the thigh, exposed the whole of the 
leg in its tight hose, of which one was gene- 
rally of one colour, and another of a different 
hue. The feet were covered with a sort of 
shoe, called, amongst the French, soulier a la 
poulaine, which, though differing greatly in 
size at different times, were uniformly extra- 
vagantly long in the points, almost always em- 
broidered, and very frequently so absurdly 
lengthened, that, for the mere possibility of 
walking, the tips were = up to the knees 
by gold or silver chains, The coats were often 
particoloured, like the hose; and, on the head, 
was worn a hood of silk, buttoned under the 
chin, jewelled and embroidered with a variety 
of ridiculous figures. This was put back upon 
the shoulders, or drawn forward, as conveni- 
ence required ; and was always pushed from the 
face in sign of salutation, or in speaking to a 
superior. The hair, at the period of which I 
speak, was frequently worn very long behind, 
and, even amongst the men, tressed in the man- 
ner of the female peasantry in some, of the Swiss 





cantons. It was generally, however, close cut 
upon the forehead, especially by those whose 
pursuit waswar. The beard, also, was suffered 
to grow, though I do not find it represented in 
any of the illuminations of the time as of an 
immoderate length. In some respects the male 
apparel at this time, and during a long series 
of subsequent years, was barbarously indecent. 
The dress of the ladies of the fourteenth cen- 
tury was as fantastic as that of the men; and 
the old miniatures are full of fair dames, whose 
garments are exactly divided into two sides of 
different colours. Sometimes we find the fa- 
mily coat of arms embroidered on the petticoat, 
giving it much the appearance of a herald’s 
tabard ; and a thousand varied extravagancies 
might be cited, which display the profuse luxury 
of expanding civilisation struggling with the bar- 
barous taste of a preceding epoch. Europe, 
at that time, as far as regarded costume, ap- 
pears like a savage set down with unlimited 
means in the midst of an immense bazaar, and 
left to adorn himself according to his own taste. 
One of the most grotesque parts of the female 
apparel was the high cap, which was common 
during a considerable portion of the reign of 
Edward ITI., and which was sometimes raised 
in the form of a cone, to the height of three feet 
above the head, with streamers of silk flowing 
from the top to the ground. This part of the 
costume of the times has still maintained its 
ground in some parts of Normandy; andavery 
good idea may be obtained of the head-dress of 
an English lady, in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, from that of some of the rich 
farmers’ wives of the pays de Caux. A gold or 
silver girdle, with an embroidered pouch, and a 
small dagger, completed the apparel. But, in 
regard to the female dress, as well as that of the 
men, a continual change was taking place; so 
that, by the year 1350, the tall caps had 
dwindled away to nothing, and many a lament- 
ation was poured forth by the praisers of past 
times, upon the indecent scantiness of the 
ladies’ coifs. Since the Norman conquest, three 
languages had hitherto been commonly used in 
England by different classes. These languages 
were, French, Saxon, and Latin, each more or 
less corrupt. Latin was employed in the courts 
of law, and also amongst learned men, as a 
general means of communicating their ideas to 
their brethren of all nations. Deans was the 
tongue of the court and the gentry; and a 
species of adulterated Saxon was the language 
of the people. But a change was now taking 
place, which Edward III. was wise enough to 
favour; the tongue of the many was gradually 
becoming the tongue of all; and the Saxon, 
daily enriching itself by the incorporation of 
many Norman and Latin words, was gaining 
great advantages over the other two languages. 
The justice of letting the people comprehend 
what was urged on either side in the pleadings 
of causes, introduced the vulgar tongue into the 
courts of law. Latin was confined to the writ- 
ings of learned men, upon abstruse and unin- 
viting subjects ; and, as English became popular 
in the writings of Gower, Chaucer, and Wick- 
liff, French was forgotten even by the court, or 
learned alone as an accomplishment. In regard 
to diet, the English of this period, as well as 
their neighbours of France, seem to have been 
—_ profuse in expenses of the table; but, 
without entering into discussions, which might 
prove tedious, concerning the particulars of 


their banquets, it will be sufficient to say, that, | 54 


in general, they seem never to have made more 
than two meals in the day: the first, called 
dinner, a few hours after sunrise; the second, 
named supper, not long before bed-time. Tol 


persons of high rank, however, and to their 
guests, spiced wines were served, together with 
cakes and comfits, as they were about to lie 
down to rest. Bull-baiting, cock-fighting, 
wrestling for a ram, pitching the bar, the use 
of the foot and hand-ball, and archery, were the 
diversions of the lower classes; while their 
superiors in station practised the games of 
chivalry, or sought entertainment in dancing, 
mummeries, or disguisings, pageants, and mys. 
teries, as well as in the tricks of jugglers, and 
the songs of minstrels. Such a sketch of the 
state of society at the period when Edward the 
Black Prince first issued forth into the great 
scenes in which he was now about to act, seemed 
necessary, in order to give the reader some idea, 
however faint, of the customs and manners to 
which he may find reference hereafter. 

* T am inclined to think that fairs were the 
first efforts which the spirit of commerce made 
in Europe amongst all the savage nations 
which swept away the civilisation of the South 
in the fourth and fifth centuries. They can be 
traced up to a very early period in France; 
and even amongst the fierce and untameable 
hordes which frequented the shores of the 
Baltic, far beyond any point to which Roman 
civilisation ever extended, we have every reason 
to believe that a general and regular assembly 
took place for the purposes of commerce, which 
can only be looked upon as a fair.” But we 
must reserve his début. 

The hero now advances on the scene :— 

“‘ From the time of the king’s return from 
Brittany to the end of his own life, and almost 
to the termination of his father’s reign, Ed- 
ward the Black Prince continued to mingle in 
all the events, and to perform the greatest 
deeds, of the day in which he lived. He was 
now in the thirteenth year of his age, a time of 
life at which the young men of noble families 
generally began that chivalrous education 
which, by inuring the body to fatigue, and the 
limbs to the continual use of arms, gave them 
that skill and those powers of endurance, 
which were necessary in the laborious and 
hazardous life for which they were almost 
always destined. We have every reason to 
believe that his previous education under Dr. 
Burleigh had been by no means neglected; 
and though we find no proof of his having ac- 
quired stores of knowledge more extensive than 
those usually possessed by the princes of his age, 
we cannot doubt, from a variety of after occur- 
rences, that his acquaintance with the learning 
of the day was such as befitted his station." 
Active and robust in person, he gave promise 
already of all those corporeal powers which 
fitted him so well for the career before him; 
and he brought to his military studies all that 
generous ardour, those high-toned feelings, 
and noble sentiments, which were required by 
the original institutions of chivalry, and which 
rendered it one of the most beautiful means of 
softening and ameliorating a barbarous state of 
society that the mind of man, or a concurrence 
of extraordinary events, ever produced. His 
initiation into active life may be dated from 


* «© In regard to many of the minor particulars concern- 
ing the peleane life of Edward the Black Prince, I have 
relied upon Barnes, who cites as his authority . 
script of Corpus College, Cambridge, entitled, aid ~ 
Edwardi, Filii Edwardi Tertii.” A gentleman _ 
high acquirements, and to whom I beg to offer my > . 
thanks, was good enough to search for the manuscript, 
which was found in a state of great decay. pes 
ve been more legible in the days of Barnes, t oe 
even then it had suffered much from time; but, as t bie 
is every reason to believe that he was perfectly ree a 
of misquoting any work, I have taken his Ly 
sufficient authority in this instance, o— in allo inal 
I have considered it a duty to consult the org 





sources.” 
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the time at which he was created by his father| the Queen of England, and three hundred of 


Prince of Wales, which took place on the 12th 
of May, 1343. The ceremony was performed 


| the noblest and most beautiful ladies of the land. 
The rumour of such a meeting, and the an- 


in the presence of the parliament, and the|nouncement that honour and safe conduct 


prince was invested with his new dignity by 
the symbols of a coronet of gold, a ring, and a 
silver wand. 
first time bestowed upon the son of an English 
king, unaccompanied by the means of main- 
taining his station with that splendour and 
liberality which his high rank required. All 
the royal domains held in North and South 
Wales; all goods and chattels belonging to the 
king within the principality ; all debts, arrears, 
rights, claims, and dues of the crown, in that 
district, were granted in full unto the young 
prince, and a noble revenue was thus provided 
for the increased expenses which he was now 
likely to incur. The maintenance of military 
skill, and a military spirit amongst his people, 
and the extension and support of the national 
renown in a chivalrous age, went hand in hand 
with Edward’s purposes in regard to his son. 
Pomp and display, examples of gallant daring 
and enthusiastic zeal, the spirit-stirring voice 
of multitudes, the applause of the beautiful 
and the brave, were all called up to nourish it 


and keep it alive, to breathe deep into the) 


| would be accorded to every knight or squire, du- 
|ring the festival, and for fifteen days after, from 


Nor was the title, thus for the| whatever country he might come, spread far 


|and wide amongst the chivalry of Christendom. 
| At this period the romances of Arthur and his 
knights, and the lays which were sung of great 
deeds and splendid passages of arms, formed all 
the lighter literature of Europe; and, while a 
few of the sceptics of that day might be bold 
enough to doubt the authenticity of the British 
king’s history, and disbelieve the wonderful 
adventures of his companions, the great bulk of 
the people looked upon such suspicions as a 
heresy in chivalry, and believed as firmly in 
the tales of the round table, and the pursuit of 
the Sangrael, as in the power of absolution and 
the infallibility of the pope.* The renewal, 
then, of that famous institution in the very 
castle wherein Arthur was supposed to have 
held his court, woke up all those bright enthu- 
siasms which lie beneath the wings of fancy ; 
and for many weeks Europe became a thorough- 





fare towards England. Every land sent forth 
her knights ; and for the reception of so many 


bosom of his son, and to guard in all its bright-| guests an amphitheatre of two hundred feet in 


ness amongst his subjects that chivalrous spirit, 
which was yet to bid the hosts of other lands 
fall before the scanty bands of England. No 
means were left unemployed, nor did Edward 
entertain any fear of raising the ardour of his 
nobles to too high a pitch. The renewal of 
the institutions of chivalry, with greater splen- 
dour than ever they had yet possessed, was 
now the great object of all his endeavours ; 
and his natural disposition, combining with his 
own peculiar powers, his political views, and 
the character of his barons, prompted him to 
efforts and designs which had a striking and 
extraordinary effect upon the age in which he 
lived, and which have transmitted memorials 
through five centuries of change. The first 
institution which Edward founded with this 
object, and which evidently gave rise to a 
greater one that we shall have to notice here- 
after, was the appointment of an annual tour- 
nament to be held at Windsor. Such military 
ceremonies, however, were so common in those 
days, that in order to give splendour and dis- 
tinction to that which he now proclaimed, the 
English monarch joined a thousand adjuncts 
of magnificence and display to the attractions 
which a royal tournament always held out to 
the youth of Europe. He announced it to 
the world as a feast of the round table,* 
to perpetuate the memory of King Arthur 
and his knights; and the heralds which he 
sent to proclaim it in all parts of Europe, 
gave out that the feats of arms there to be per- 
formed, would have for witnesses and judges, 
* « Barnes, page 292. This feast of the round table 
Was by no means the first that had been given in Europe; 
ow none had been proclaimed for many years. Many 
ae been celebrated in the thirteenth century; but the 
ast which I can discover prior to that mentioned above, 
he one given by the Duke of Brabant, in 1295, in which 
winself was killed. Ducange, Dissert. VII. The last 
Which had been previously celebrated in England, was 
et by Roger Mortimer, in 1279-80, at Kenilworth, 
aoe he entertained for three days, at a round table, 
Wannights and 100 ladies in a sumptuous manner. 
th ‘ngham, and Matthew of Westminster, both notice 
= festival; and the «* History of the Priory of Wig- 
of te, which was dependent on the family of Mortimer, 
a along and tedious description of the whole pro- 
tr ‘ngs. It would be equally tedious to attempt to 
— the origin of this custom; and it may be sufficient 
pa that the sports implied by the proclamation of the 
canna jor, thula rotunda, consisted, according to Du- 
pom a number of knights answering separately, for a 
number of days, the challenge of all comers; 


without admitti j 
ht at once,” = the mélée, in which a great number 


| diameter was erected, by the king’s command, 
|in the immediate proximity of Windsor castle,+ 


the birth-place and favourite residence of Ed- 
ward III. The festival surpassed in splendour 
all that had been anticipated; and, though 
many of the most promising of the English 
youth lost their lives in the course of the mili- 
tary games,—though many a heart was taught 
to ache, and many an eye to weep, for the loss 
of the husband, or the lover, or the son,—the 
ideas of honour which were entertained in those 
days enjoined the concealment of such grief ; and 
individual accidents were not suffered to trouble 
the joy of the assembly. One death, however, 
is said to have occurred at this first feast of the 
Round Table, which, if it really took place, 
must have seriously affected the king, by de- 
priving him of one of his most gallant and skil- 
ful leaders,—William Montague, earl of Salis- 
bury, who, after signalising himself in the 
exercises of the first and second day, is reported 
to have died eight days afterwards, of the in- 
juries he received. This event is very doubtful ; 
but not so the death of Thomas, earl of Nor- 
folk, a gallant and successful soldier, who had 
accompanied the monarch in almost all his 
wars, and escaped the dangers of many a hostile 
encounter to die in the midst of rejoicings, and 
in a time of peace. Such occurrences, as I have 
before said, cast no damp upon the gaieties of 
the meeting; nor did they at all serve to di- 
minish the youthful ardour of the aspirants to 
chivalry, to instruct and encourage whom was 
one great object of these games. On the con- 
trary, the dangers, the wounds, the slaughter, 
which always attended a tournament, familiar- 
ised them early, in the midst of sports and pas- 
times, with all that can render war horrible, 
and robbed the monster of the additional hideous- 

* Even in the days of Camden an immense round table 
was shewn, in Winchester Cathedral, as the round table 
of King Arthur.—Ca mpEn’s Britannia. 

t «* Walsingham, Ypodigma, p. 117. It would seem, 
from the account of Walsingham, that this amphitheatre 
itself received the name of the Round Table. He says, 
*« Rex Eduardus fecit convocari artifices ad Castrum 
Windesore, et ccepit edificare domum que Rotunda 
Tabula vocaretur. Habuit autem ejus area a centro ad 
circumferentiam, per semidiametrum centum pedes, et 
sic diametrum 200 pedum erat.” It appears, however, 
that the first building was merely a temporary structure ; 
as the order for pressing workmen to build the more solid 
amphitheatre, which was afterwards raised at Windsor, 
bears a later date than the first festival,—Pat. 18, Ed, III. 





p+ ly ie 39.” 





ness of novelty.* Each one who bore a share 
in such encounters might say, in the splendid 
words of a poet of the present day,— 

«—— Death and I have met in full, close contact ; 
And parted, knowing we should meet again ; 
Therefore, come when he may, we ’ve looked upon 
Each other, far too narrowly, for me 
To fear the hour when we shall so be join’d, 

That all eternity shall never sever us.” 
Miss KEMBLE. 

The fall, therefore, of some of the sharers in 
these exercises, though we may well suppose it 
was not desired by the English king, was far 
from counteracting his purpose of maintaining, 
during peace, the bold and chivalrous spirit of 
his people ; nor, indeed, were any of his designs 
left unfulfilled by the tournaments at Windsor. 
The general renown of the English nation was, 
perhaps, more raised throughout Europe by the 
military exercises of the Round Table, than by 
her splendid actions and great endeavours in 
the field ; while, at the same time, the passion 
for similar games and spectacles spread with 
such fury through the land, that Edward was 
obliged to watch and restrain, rather than en- 
courage its progress, lest every petty town 
throughout his dominions should forget all else 
in jousts and tournaments.” 

The expedition to Flanders of the king and 
his immortal son, and their affairs with the 
celebrated Jacob Van Artevelde, are described 
with much skill; but the succeeding events 
in France, and the famous battle of Cressy, drag 
us forward. 





De Wyrhale; a Tale of Dean Forest: in Five 

Cantos. By P. J. Ducarel, Esq., author of 

*“ A Paraphrase on the Psalms.” 8vo. 

pp. 232. London, 1836. Longman and Co. 
THE many battles which took place among the 
adherents to the houses of York and Lancaster, 
in the wars of the Roses, have given birth to 
innumerable beautiful legends, too few of which 
are preserved. Shakespeare found it a rich 
mine, and extracted from it fine gold, which 
will adorn his immortal pages when those of 
history are no more. What a field is there yet 
left, in the wars of the Roses, for the genius of 
a Bulwer or a James! what achievements, 
unrecorded, except in rare manuscripts, over 
which the antiquary alone ponders! what 
hearts that were left to mourn over the solitude 
which the sword had made! But, like the 
tortoise, they only slumber in their torpid state, 
and can be awakened by the kindling hands 
that yet remain amongst us. But “to our 
tale.” Mr. Ducarel has produced a poem (the 
scene being laid in the times to which we have 
alluded) that contains many very beautiful 
passages, occasionally reminding us of the de- 
scriptive pen of Spencer, and then of the pas. 
sion-stirring Byron. Not that they bear a 
copied resemblance to these gifted individuals ; 
but rather, that there are portions such as 
they might have written, had they attempted 
the same subject. We shall not enter into the 
plan, or plot, of the poem, for that is the least 
to our liking; but proceed to extract such 
parts as we deem necessary to bear out our 
judgment. 


** Oh! ’twas an awful hour for Albion's weal, 
When the Red Rose, and rival White arrayed 
Her hosts for slaughter, and to hateful steel 


* It is to be remarked, that Froissart gives two accounts 
of two separate tournaments held by Edward; the one, 
in the middle of August, 1342, the other in 1344. Neither 
of these accounts can be received as exact, as in the first 
he names a number of knights and gentlemen who were 
at that time in Brittany, and in the second he confounds 
the feast of the Round Table with the institution of 


the Garter. It is evident that Froissart had received 
some vague rumours of great military Aen in Eng- 
subje et haying any very precise information on the 
subject, 
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High mettled knight by kindred ties unstayed, 
Unchecked by keen remorse, made fierce appeal, 
And couched the lance, and brandished the sharp 
blade, 
* o s . 
Dire was the clang of arms; each rival king 

Sent forth his myriads, where the battle fra 
Was fierce and sharp, and War with his full swing 

Of carnage held his unrelenting sway ; 

And shout was heard of hosts re-echoing, 

And glancing steel flashed back the bright sun-ray: 
‘The gorged earth steamed hot with the recent fl 
Shed by her children, of her children’s blood. 

For Glory called, and Honour, laurel wreathed, 

Greedy of high report,— and youthful eyes 
Ardent with Hope, that o’er the bosom breathed 
Contempt of death, strained at the high emprise; 
And grasping hand the sword for death unsheathed, 

And bade, heaped high, the pile of slaughter rise, 
Where thousands rushed to swell the page of story, 
The ctimsoned page of honour and of glory.” 


Here we are again borne away from “ the 
trumpet’s bray” to where Nature reigns in all 
the majesty of repose, amid old forests, haunts 
of the boar, and wild-deer, that shelter under 
‘* those green-robed senators of mighty woods.” 


«¢ See all around the scene 

Ts forest vast, umbrageous; mighty oak 
And beech point h d, of sot green 

And shade, dark yew, which the stout woodman’s 


stroke 

Almost defies; there heard, but oft unseen, 

Pours the rough torrent, or the rippling brook ; 
And there, amid the woodland, to the glade 
With fern and mingled heather wildly clad. 
From the close covert creeping, oft the deer, 

Timorous and fleet of foot, would safely stray; 
And high and haught the stately stag uprear 

His branching antlers, gaily in play; 
Or, ruminating, lend attentive ear 

To every sound that Zephyr’s wings convey. 

* ° . *. 

Or tracked the wolf ferocious, who, with care 

By Nature taught, her secret den within 
Provides her couch of moss, deposing there 

Her helpless young, secluded from the keen 
And pitiless hunter, and the treacherous glare 

Of daylight, whom she rears, and schools unseen; 
Till their fierce lesson conned, to seek their food, 
She sends them forth for rapine ripe, and blood. 


But now these tracts of varied hill and dale, 

Mountain and mighty rock, had long been found 
For beasts a still retreat, nor swelled the gale 

The horn, and full-tongued bay of the dread hound: 
For civil jars the mourning land assail, 

And sighs and groans alone are heard around.” 





And again, where the lovers are seated in 
the forest :—— 
« And his forehead bared 

To the sweet breeze that sweetly ’gan to blow; 
And Rosabelle with tenderest care prepared 

From his moist cheek to chase the briny woe; 
And he the griefs her gentle bosom shar 

Soothed with his lip as their bright crystals flow ;— 
For soon upsprang to view their own dark fate 
Pictured in gloom, as sad they meditate. 


And silent ’midst the woodland :—his young brow 
Was strewed with comely curls of raven jet, 
And on his blooming face was down enow 
His a lip to shade, though scanty yet: 
His dark-brown eyes, which beamed a softened glow, 
Whene’er with hers their vivid glances met, 
Were turned to Rosabelle. Upon the ground, 
Beneath an oak with ivy straightly wound. 
They sate upon a swelling bank of heather, 
— dwarf whortle varied, and strewed o'er 
With moss and woodland flowerets, where together 
Soft sorrows from their brimful eyes they pour, 
Bright as the drops that gem in spring-tide weather 
he snowy petals of some aow bene flower.” 

What a still beauty is there in this picture ! 
Poetry is not always to be found in the wild 
and turbulent: many a deep under-current 
rolls far beneath the surface, stronger than the 
mad surges that roar above. Una, weeping 
beside her milk white lamb, is even more in- 
teresting than when awaiting the undecided 
combats of the red-cross knight. Here is 
another picture worthy of a master’s pencil : — 
*« Even now he prays, or he appears to pray, 

Haply the tempest’s roar has closed his ear 
On rude intrusion—lo ! a flickering ray 
Of a dim lamp, w lown glimmerings flare 
In a dark opening, to their eyes betray 
A cross, and Jesu’s dying form hung there ; 
The hermit’s front is rested on the stone, 
His body in devout prostration thrown, 





Arms wide extended, on the mem floor spread, 
Of life appears no more the unblest abode:— 
In vain a blaze of sudden brightness _ : 
Through the rock’s rugged clefts—the spiritless clod 
Stirred not—for ah, the viewless spark was fled 
Afar, at the awful summons of its God !— 
Awe-struck, in silent horror and amaze, 
A pallid group, they shudder—and they gaze!” 
Another extract, and we must leave the 
remainder to those readers who feel an interest 
in what we have already quoted :— 
‘* And ever and anon a blast recurred 
Of distant horn, which echo widely — 4 
From crag to crag, that waked the lonely bird 
Of sober night from musing as it run 
Its startling summons; whilst alert the herd 
Of ever listening deer nimbly upsprung, 
Darting around the quick revolving eye, 
And ear, and prompt the rapid hoof to ply. 


Or suddenly from brake and thorny bush 
The secret march alarming by their fear 
Unharboured, needlessly aroused they rush, 
And onward hold unchecked a wild career 
Despite of tangled rods, and crackling brush, 
And with projected nose their straight course steer. 
* e * * 
But soon again is heard the voice alone 
Murmuring of many a new-born waterfall, 
The children of the storm, where late was none, 
Wearying the ear with their obtrusive brawl, 
(As leap the waters o'er rough rock and stone), 
That caught at every sound might stir withal.— 
The alarm allayed, once more the mazy wood 
They pierced, and silently their way pursued. 


Till fainter on the breeze at each return, 
For Zephyr ’gan to blow and clear above 
The canopy of blue, the unfriendly horn 
Died gradual, and from the entangled grove 
A track they gain by frequent tramp more worn, 
And with a blyther footstep forward move 
O’er rocky fell and clift, whose woodclad brow 
O’erlooked the wondrous scene that smiled below.” 
This volume is beautifully illustrated by 
some one whose modesty has only put forth the 
initials of his name. We hope that when the 
author of this delightful poem again appears 
before us, he will pay a little more attention to 
the rhymes and proper feet of the stanza. We 
have a decided preference to gathering flowers, 
either in a smooth valley or upon the lofty 
brow of a steep hill providing the ascent is 
regular : but our feet are cautious now, and are 
not much evamoured of treading rugged rocks, 
whose sharp points and abrupt juttings make 
pleasure a toil. In a word, we like to see 
«* The smooth meander 
Gently purling in a round,” 
providing it is the real Castalia, of which we 
believe our author has drunk deeply, although 
he has swallowed a portion of the gravel with 
his draught, which he might have left on the 
margin, and his verses been all the smoother 
for the omission. We prefer chastising Mr. 
Ducarel with a feather rather than a horse- 
whip, having lived to a good age, and hitherto 
escaped that dreaded instrument ourselves ; 
which we even now take up with reluctance in 
cases of real emergency. 





The Diary of Sir Henry Slingsby, of Scriven, 
Bart., now first published entire from the MS. ; 
a Reprint of Sir Henry Slingsby’s Trial ; 
his rare Tract, “* A Father's Legacy,” written 
in the Tower immediately before his Death ; 
and Extracts from Family Correspondence 


and Papers. With Notices, and a Genealo- 
gical Memoir. By the Rev. Daniel Parsons, 
M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 441. 
London, 1836. Longman and Co.; Oxford, 
Vincent; York, Todd; Knaresborough, 
Wilson. 
Tuis very interesting work contains the diary 
of one of the most distinguished royalists of 
that unhappy period when England was torn 
and desolated by civil war. Parts of it have 
been already made public, but in so mutilated 
and imperfect a form, as rather to whet the 
appetite for the whole in an authentic shape, 








‘sccienesuiaieahiiiatesianéanainataian 
than to gratify the curiosity naturally felt for 
the perusal of such remarkable documents, 
They open the very interior of household life 
at the era they embrace; and, together with the 
correspondence, present us with one of the 
most actual and striking pictures of the national 
troubles and of the condition of the people, 
especially the gentry, which we have ever 
seen, 

Of this we shall endeavour to afford our 
readers a fair idea; though we would warm! 
recommend the volume itself to all those who 
value true particulars respecting their fore. 
fathers, and the manners and customs of their 
ancestors now nearly two centuries gone by. 

Sir Henry Slingsby was born in 1601, ‘and 
was a commoner of very good estate, and de. 
scended from a family of the first class. His 
property lay in Yorkshire. In 1638 he was 
created a baronet of Nova Scotia, and at this 
date his diary commences. Our first extract 
throws a light upon housekeeping, and furnish. 
ing, &c. at that day. 

‘*¢ Edward Horseley a Painter in York is now 
painting y* lodging chamber above y¢ new Par. 
lour, in colours sutable to those hangings I 
have bought to hang it w'" all. Y° hangings I 
bought of Peter Pope in Bednall Greene, as 
also those y' are in y* with-drawing Roome to 
y® new Parlour, wherein y¢ 9 Muses are. Those 
in y® Lodgin chamber are calfe skins silver’d, & 
wrought upon w'' a large flower in blew wor. 
stett: they come short of y® ground having y° 
breath of a pannell of wainscott below y™ & a 
frieze & cornish above y™. The chimney piece 
is paint’d answerable in blew and sylver. There 
is above y® door yt goes into y® inner chamber 
a head carv’d in wood like a Roman head, w*" 
I caused to be made for him yt keeps y® cham- 
bers & hath charge of y° Wardrope, as a re. 
membrance of him y' hath so long & faithfully 
serv’d. This man Francis Oddy was servant 
to my father many years & since hath served 
me: my father at his death (who dy'd at Nun- 
mounton at my Nephew George Marwood’s 
house y® 17 of December 1634) did recommend 
this man Francis Oddy unto me having had 
good experience of his fidelity and diligence, & 
even such I find him hitherto. He serves me 
in y® way of an upholsterer w® there is need to 
furnish y® Lodgin rooms and dress y™ up: he 
serves me for a Caterer to bye all mannor of 
provisions for y® house, & to keep y* wine cel- 
lar. He is of very low stature, his head little, 
& his hair cut short, his face lean and full of 
wrinkles, his complection such yt it shows he 
hath endur’d all wethers: his disposition not 
sutable wt" y¢ rest of his fellow Servants w“ 
doth either by diligence breed envy, or else 
thro’ plain dealing Stir up variance: & having 
a working head is in continual debate. The 
stair case y' leads to y® great chamber & by 
stepts higher into y® painted chamber was fur- 
nish’d y® last year by John Gowland. Y° stair 
is above 5 feet w'"in y® sides in wideness: y' 
Posts 8 inches square: upon every post a crest 
is set of my especial friends & of my brother- 
in-Laws: & upon yt post y' bears up y° half 
pace y' leads into y® paint’d chamber there sits 
a blackamore cast in led by Andrew Karne a 
Dutchman, who also cut in stone y* statue of 
y® horse in y® Garden. The blackamore sits 
holding in either hand a candlestick to set 4 
candle to give light to y° staircase.” 

Our next extract is also illustrative of man- 
ners (1641), and is touchingly simple : — 

‘‘ The 1% of October dy’d an old man of my 
sister Mettcalfs, yt came w'" her w" she came 
to see us before we took our Journey to Lon- 
don ; he sickn’d upon a cold he took by being 
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upon y® Grass, at y® Ferry side, & by a surfeit | yard: & I bury’d her upon y* altar steps, unto 
of eating Plumbs ; my son Henry was sick in| y® south side next my Lady Savils in y* Parish 


y¢ house at the same time of a double Tertian 
w! held him 3 weeks. It is strange to see 
how loath by nature every man is to dye, tho’ 
it is decreed yt every man must dye, & no 
means to avoid it, & seeing y‘ that this life is 
but a Pilgrimage or passage to a better life ; 
& yet every man loves his Inn rather y" his 
home & will suffer any dis-commodity here, 
rather y" depart hence to purchase a place in 
heaven; I did y® more wonder at it, to see 
this poor man while he lay sick so much talk 
of & desire to be at his own house; tho’ I do 
think he lay better here y" at home, & had all 
things both of dyet & Physick better y" if he 
were at home; & yet we never talk of nor de- 
sire heaven, tho’ it be never so much for our 
advantage & our best home. At my last being 
at Newbrough w'* my wife, to take our leaves 
of my L4 Fauconberg before we set forward to 
London, I had my coach robb’d, and ally® lining, 
fringe, & lace, taken out, upon all saints day 
at night ; but we being near our Journey must 
be glad to'go up w"" it as it was; only making 
use of some curtains w*" was pin’d up for a 
poor shift. The 11 of November I set for- 
wards towards London wt" my wife and child- 
ren, after tryal made of M* Cleter physitian, 
whom I sent for from Newcastle, being physi- 
tian to my neece Fenwick & commend’d to us 
by her; but after a weeks tryall he return’d, 
having given him six pieces for his pains of 
coming; but little good in point of cure. The 
31“ of December my dear wife depart’d this 
life, after she had endur’d a world of misery ; 
her many infirmities at last turning to a con- 
sumption. The loss of her by death is beyond 
expression, both to her children, & all yt knew 
her; but chiefly to my self, who hath enjoy’d 
happy days in her company & society w*" now 
I find a want of; she was a woman of a very 
sweet disposition, pleasant, & affable; & w® 
any thing mov'd her to anger, or yt she con- 
ceiv’d any injury done to her, she would easily 
forgive, & be y® first yt would offer termes of 
reconsilement ; &. tho’ she was passionate, it 
was not lasting but soon passed over; she was 
exceeding timerous, & fearfull, wc" made her 
apprehend many dangers to her self ; she would 
say she was not affraid to dye, but of y® pains 
of Death ; & to her physitian she would say, 
she desir’d nothing to prolong her life, so she 
could have any thing to ease her pains ; so it 
happn’d to her as she fear’d, for certainly she 
dy'd a very painful death, having y° use of her 
speech & senses & memory to y® very moment 
she dy'd ; now w' loss is to be compar’d to my 
loss? but ye Lord hath sent it me for not va- 
luing so great a blessing in a wife; & I will 
how comfort my self in this hope yt y® Lord 
hath taken her unto himself, & hath carry’d 
her to y* bosom of Abraham & possess’d her of 
his everlasting kingdom, & given her an in- 
heritence wt" his saints in light; yvhere is light 
and no darkness, joy, & no sorrow, peace, & 
we Ney felicity & happiness wout misery ; to 
w® place I hope in God I shall once be brought, 
to enjoy life eternal w" Christ Jesus & all his 
Saints: she would always be calling to have 
Some part of y® Scripture read unto her, & 
cheifly y* Psalms, & y* night before she dy’d 
she said by heart some part of y® 103 Psalm ; 
a on worldly desire was y' my daughter 
“yr might have a portion set forth; w° 
y" I did, in case I marry'd, by a deed w* I 
— d to, & gave my brother John Belasyse to 
s: e ve house we lay at was mounsier Sa- 

stian’s in Covent Garden, next house to y° 
Sate at y* west end, yt goes into y¢ new church 





of St. Martin’s church, w*" had both our first 
meeting & our last parting; I marry’d at Lon- 
don in anno 1631 y* 7 day of July, & liv’d y® 
first year in St. Martins lane, & so kept my 
first Christmas in St. Martins Parish: so is 
our lives & purposes dispos’d of by God Al- 
mighty as we have no time but y° present to 
lay hold on.” 

The battle of Marston Moor is excellently 
described ; but our selections are rather made 
from passages which exhibit private life than 
public affairs, the latter having been discussed 
in hundreds of preceding works. We may no- 
tice, however, that on some occasions these 
memorials tend to shew them in a clear light, 
and help us to correct party misrepresentations 
as well as historical inaccuracies. In this view 
alone they possess much worth. 

After a lapse of two years, during which the 
writer led a hide-and-seek existence, he re- 
sumed his memoranda; and the second part of 
the diary begins in 1644, when the civil war 
was at its height. Here is an interesting 
notice of the king at Oxford :— 

** Tt concern’d y® King to chuse one of trust 
& care, being for y¢ Security of his person ; 
yet would he not transmit all y® care to y* 
governour, but would himself once or twice a 
week take horse, and go about y® town, to view 
both win & w'tout y® works, & be among his 
ordinance where they stood upon their car- 
ryages: he kept his hours most exactly, both 
for his exercises & for his dispatches, as also 
his hours for admitting all sorts to come to 
speak wt him. You might know where he 
would be at any hour from his rising, w°" was 
very early, to his walk he took in y* Garden, 
& so to Chapple & dinner; so after dinner, if he 
went not abroad, he had his houres for wright- 
ing or discourcing, or chess playing, or Tennis. 
While I was in Oxford I went duly to a com- 
mitt of parliament men, y' sat in the y® scools, 
about 30 in number, not upon any publick 
business, but for y* regulating of y® army, or 
advance of mony; altho’ y® year before they 
sat as a parliament, thinking to over ballance 
y" power of y® parliament at Westminster w'> 
their votes. The latter end of this year was yt 
great treaty at Uxbridge; great in expectation, 
tho’ in conclusion it brought forth nothing y' 
gave any hopes of peace, but rather gave either 
side warning to prepare y® sooner for battle : 
y® Parliament stick immoviable to their votes 
& resolutions, tho’ y® King swerv’d [in] his 
resolution in yielding some w' to y* he had 
formerly stood upon, upon debate of those 
maine heads, of Episcopacy, Militia, & Ireland. 
After this treaty was broken up w'"out effect, 
nothing was expect’d now but new warr for a 
new summer, & a new modell of y¢ army for 
their new made General S'. Tho. Fairfax. Here- 
upon there comes to Oxford Generall Goring and 
my L* Hopton, to give an account to y* King 
of his affair sin y® west, & y* King to advise 
wth y™ concerning his resolution of sending y* 
prince of Wales into y° West. Here comes 
likewise S'. Marmaduke Langdale, wt" his 
northern horse consisting of 1600; wt" these 
he undertakes to releive Pomphret; but his 
more useful cervice was, after this, to joyne 
w'! prince Morrice & my L Ashley, w™ after 
y® taking Shrewsbury were in some streights ; 
& so having accordingly in his march down- 
wards beaten Northamptons & Rosciters horse 
at Melton Moubry, & all y® York forces horse 
and foot, command’d by my IL Fairfax ; he 
after this releives pomphrett & marcheth to y® 
prince, not venturing to tarry longer least a 
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worse storm had gather’d about him. This 
gave some encouragement to y® King yt was 
now making all y® speed he could to take y* 
feild, before y® parliament forces could be 
ready. On y® back side of Maudlin Colletig, 
in a close where his artilliry stood, he makes 
choice of wt Guns should march out w'" him, & 
out of y™ chuseth 14 of bigger & less size: He 
caus’d 14 boats to be made for transporting his 
artilliry over any river, & one day makes tryall 
upon y river by Oxford how these boats would 
carry these Guns, causing two of y® biggest to 
be drawn over by y™. ‘a 5 Mg ¥ 

* Our army (1645) consist’d of about 3000 
foot & 4000 horse, taking supplies from severall 
garisons as we march’d by, from hence we go 
to take our Quarters; the King to Evesham, 
w at y' time was a garison held for y® King ; 
y® rest of y® horse & foot Quarter’d in towns 
thereabouts ; but before we part’d at y® rande- 
vous, y® prince had given command to Coll. 
Bard governour of Cambden to march along 
w't his Regiment; & least y® enemy should 
make use of yt house for a garison, w" we had 
left it, being so near Evesham, y® prince like- 
wise command’d it to be burnt; w*" I set ona 
light fire before we march’d off. A house as 
my L“ Cambden says y' had 30,000/. in building 
& furniture. In our march coming by Hauckly 
[Hawksly] house in Worcestershire, a Garison 
held for y* parliament, The King sends to give 
it a summons & upon refusal commands y° 
army to sit down before it, & presently they 
fall to work, & in a short time they carry their 
Line close by y® Moat Side (for it was moat’d 
about) & by trenches draws away y® Water ; 
wh ye beseig’d perceiving after we had made a 
shot or two, they call for a parley; & at last 
were fain to yeild y® house, their arms, & 
y™selves prisoners, w'"out any loss great either 
of men, or time; only a Gentleman of prince 
Ruperts, standing by y® prince in y* Trench 
receiv’d a shott in y® shoulder. After y® go- 
vernour & soulgiers were made prisoners, our 
soulgiers were let in to plunder, & having taken 
out wt they would, they set fire on y® rest. 
From hence we march’d Northwards till we 
came to Burton on y® Trent, a town y‘ formerly 
had been kept a Garison for y® parliament. But 
y® Queen in her march Southward, w'" those 
forces she had gotten in y® North and one Regi- 
ment of y® Yorkshire Trainbands command’d 
by Coll. Darcy, took it by storm, w'" no great 
difficulty.” 

Such were among the lesser horrors of this 
me period. As the royal cause recedes, we are 
told— 

“ While y® King stay’d at Ragland, he sent 
to his nephew prince Ruport who was y" at 
Bristol, to come over y® water & meet him at 
Mr’. Moore’s house, a little distant from y® black 
rock ; having it once in his intention to go to 
Bristol, & some things he had sent over y® 
water, w°" were lost; but upon their meeting 
he alter’d of his purposse, & return’d y' night 
to Ragland again ; yet stay’d he not there, but 
remov’d back to Hereford, & hearing of Poynze 
advance he gives orders to have a randevous 8 
miles off upon a Mountain, thinking we should 
have march’d forwards ; but w" we were drawn 
up he commands us to march directly back, & 
Quarter beyond Hereford ; Poynze having his 
intelligence abroad, & understanding where he 
meant to be, march’d in y® night to be w" us ; 
but being thus defeat’d we gain’d so much of 
him by this, & by y® wayes we took thro’ y® 
almost unaccessable mountains of Wales, yt we 
heard no more of him, nor did he trouble our 
march till we got to Chester ; & tho he troubl’d 
us not, yet found we both logs & trouble in our 
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passage ; loss in our horses, many of y™ tireing, 
so y' y® Troopers were fain to forsake y". In 
our Quarters we had little accommodation ; but 
of all y® places we came to, y® best at old Rad- 
nor, where y® King lay in a poor low Chamber, 
& my L# of Linsey & others by y® Kitching 
fire on hay; no better were we accommodat’d 
for victuals; w°" makes me remember this 
passage; w" y® King was at his supper eating 
a pullet & a peice of Cheese, y* room w"out 
was full, but y® men’s stomacks empty for want 
of meat; y® good wife troubl’d w" continual 
calling upon her for victuals, & having it seems 
but y' one cheese, comes into y* room where y® 
King was, & very soberly asks if y¢ King had 
done w' ye cheese, for y® Gentlemen w"out 
desir’d it. But y® best was, we never tarry’d 
long in any place, & therefore might y® more 
willingly endure one night’s hardship, in hopes 
y® next night might be better. And thus we 
continu’d our march, untill we came to Chester, 
where we found my L“ Byron in command in 
y® town, & y® enemy in y® subburs, & so close 
y' it was some hazard to y* King to pass y¢ 
bridge. Now our horse quarter’d about 3 miles 
off, except only y® Kings lifeguard, and my L4 
Garrards horse, both w°" were drawn into y¢ 
town, & preparations made y® next day to have 
a Sally; but while they were busy to carry out 
y® Dung y' baricadod up y® gate y‘ led to y® 
suburbs, a messenger came y' brought y® King 
word, yt Poynze had ingag’d S". Marmaduke 
Langdale to fight: & a little after we heard yt 
we had taken some colours of y® enemys, but 
y' y® King must send supplys, by reason yt y® 
enemy increas’d by y' assistance they had from 
neighbouring Garisons w“ flock’d to y™ ; where- 
upon ye King sends forth both my L# of Litch- 
feild and L4 Garrard w" those y' were in y* 
town; but before they could joyne, our horse 


was beaten ; & in y® view of y® town, and of y® 
King; who at y® very same time was in one of 
y® towers of y® wall, looking over to see our 
men & theirs in y® suburbs exchange some 


bullets one w'' another. We took it first for 
y® enemy till some came wound’d & brought 
us y® sad news y‘ our horse was rout’d, many 
taken, & my L* Litchfeild slain. Here I do 
wonder at y® admirable temper of y° King, 
whose constancy was such y' no perills never 
so unavoidable could move him to astonish- 
ment; but y‘ still he set y® same face & settl'd 
countenance upon w' adverse forturne soever 
befell him ; & neither was exalt’d in prosperity 
nor deject’d in adversity; w*" was y® more 
admirable in him, seing y‘ he had no other to 
have recourse unto for councell & assistance, 
but must bear y* whole burden upon his shoul- 
ders; w" as y* General of an army, if it be 
destroy’d, hath recourse to those y' employ’d 
him, which will somewhat ease his heart’s 
greife, & supply y® Loss by new Levies: & 
[by] this accident I never found him mov’d at 
all: tho’ y® loss was so much y* greater by my 
14 of Litchfeilds death, his Kingsman, & whom 
he lov’d so dearly. But this makes him look 
y® nearer to his own safety, & therefore gives 
order for his march y® next day w" those horse 
y‘ came safe to y* town; w" we left w'"out all 
hopes of releif, to make conditions for y™ selves 
for [the] storm, if they durst attempt no 


These passages will suffice to shew the cha- 
racter of the Diary; and we will proceed in 
our next to exemplify the correspondence and 
papers by a few selections. It is‘all of that 
quality which we have ever held up to admira- 
tion as the surest light to correct the romance 
called History. 





Life of Black Hawk; or, Ma-ka-tai-me-she- 
kia-kiak. Edited by J. B. Patterson, of Rock 
Island, Illinois. 18mo. pp.177. London, 
1836. Kennett. 

Tuts little book purports to be the true life of 

an Indian warrior; and, after giving the tra- 

ditions of his nation, and some accounts of 
their manners and customs, goes into his ad- 
herence to the British in the late war, his sur- 
render to the Americans, and imprisonment in 

Jefferson Barracks, and contains characteristic 

details of his travels through the United States, 

and his opinions on several interesting subjects. 

As, of course, it must be satisfactory to our 
readers to be assured of the authenticity of this 
work, we take leave to quote the first para- 
graph of the ‘* Ne-ka-na-wen,”’ or dedication 
to Ma-ne-se-no oke-maut wap-pi ma-quai, alias 
General Atkinson. It is as follows : — 

** Wa-ta-sai we-yeu, — Ai nan-ni ta co-si-ya-quai, na- 
katch ai she-ke she-he-nack, hai-me-ka-ti ya-quai ke-she- 
he-nack, ken-e-tha we-he-ke kai-pec-kien a-cob, ai we- 
ne-she we-he-yen ; ne-wai-ta-sa-mak ke-kosh-pe kai-a-poi 
qui-wat. No-ta-wach-pai pai-ke se-na-mon nan-ni-yoo, 
ai-ke-kai na-o-pen. Ni-me-to sai-ne-ni-wen, ne-ta to-ta 
ken ai mo-he-man ta-ta-que, ne-me-to-sai-ne-ne-wen.” 

As all our readers must understand this, we 
do not trouble them with any translation: suf- 
fice it to say that Black Hawk, having been 
conquered, writes as a prisoner; and the old 
Sac chief’s story is vouched for by the Inter- 
preter, at “ the Sac and Fox Agency, Rock 
Island.” We will quote a part of the earlier 
narrative. 

* Soon after our return home, news reached 
us that a war was going to take place between 
the British and the Americans. Runners con- 
tinued to arrive from different tribes, all con- 
firming the report of the expected war. The 
British agent, Colonel Dixon, was holding talks 
with, and making presents to, the different 
tribes. I had not made up my mind whether 
to join the British or remain neutral. I had 
not discovered one good trait in the character 
of the Americans that had come to the country. 
They made fair promises, but never fulfilled 
them. Whilst the British made but few — but 
we could always rely upon their word. One of 
our people having killed a Frenchman at Prairie 
du Chien, the British took him prisoner, and 
said they would shoot him the next day. His 
family were encamped a short distance below 
the mouth of the Ouisconsin. He begged for 
permission to go and see them that night, as 
he was to die the next day. They permitted 
him to go, after promising to return the next 
morning by sunrise. He visited his family, 
which consisted of a wife and six children. I 
cannot describe their meeting and parting, to 
be understood by the whites ; as it appears that 
their feelings are acted upon by certain rules 
laid down by their preachers: — whilst ours 
are governed only by the monitor within us. 
He parted from his wife and children, hurried 
through the prairie to the fort, and arrived in 
time. 
diately marched out and shot him down. I 
visited his family, and, by hunting and fishing, 
provided for them until they reached their re- 
lations. Why did the Great Spirit ever send 
the whites to this island, to drive us from our 
homes, and introduce among us poisonous li- 
quors, disease, and death ? They should have 
remained on the island where the Great,Spirit 
first placed them. But I will proceed with my 
story. My memory, however, is not very good, 
since my late visit to the white people. I have 
still a buzzing in my ears, from the noise— 
and may give some parts of my story out of 
place; but I will endeavour to be correct.” 


The soldiers were ready, and imme-| 


The Sacs, as we have noticed, fought on the 
British side, and Black Hawk rather speaks of 
the actions, &c. in the way likely to be agree. 
able to American auditors. The pictures of 
Indian fighting and warfare, however, appear 
to be very natural ; while other parts seem to 
be less Indian and more hack-writer. Ev. gr. 

‘© What do we know of the manner of the 
laws and customs of the white people? They 
might buy our bodies for dissection, and we 
would touch the goose quill to confirm it, with. 
out knowing what we are doing. This was the 
case with myself and people in touching the 
goose quill the first time. We can only judge 
of what is proper and right by our standard of 
right and wrong, which differs widely from the 
whites, if I have been correctly informed. The 
whites may do bad all their lives, and then, if 
they are sorry for it when about to die, all is 
well. But with us it is different: we must 
continue throughout our lives to do what we 
conceive to be good. If we have corn and meat, 
and know of a family that have none, we 
divide with them. If we have more blankets 
than sufficient, and others have not enough, 
we must give to them that want.”’ 

We do not know whether the customs are, 
or are not, more accurately described : we copy 
a sample :— 

*¢ Our women plant the corn, and as soon as 
they get done, we make a feast, and dance the 
crane dance, in which they join us, dressed in 
their best, and decorated with feathers. At this 
feast our young braves select the young woman 
they wish to have for a wife. He then informs 
his mother, who calls on the mother of the girl, 
when the arrangement is made, and the time 
appointed for him to come. He goes to the 
lodge when all are asleep (or pretend to be), 
| lights his matches, which have been provided for 
the purpose, and soon finds where his intended 
sleeps. He then awakens her, and holds the 
light to his face that she may know him —after 
which he places the light close to her. If she 
blows it out, the ceremony is ended, and he 
appears in the lodge next morning, as one of the 
family. If she does not blow out the light, but 
leaves it to burn out, he retires from the lodge. 
The next day he places himself in full view of 

it, and plays his flute. The young women go 
| out, one by one, to see who he is playing for. 
| The tune changes, to let them know that he is 
jnot playing for them. When his intended 
makes her appearance at the door, he continues 
his courting tune, until she returns to the 
lodge. He then gives over playing, and makes 
another trial at night, which generally turns 
out favourable. During the first year they 
ascertain whether they can agree with each 
other, and can be happy —if not, they part, 
and each looks out again. If we were to live 
together and disagree, we should be as foolish 
as the whites! No indiscretion can banish a 
woman from her parental lodge — no difference 
how many children she may bring home, she is 
always welcome —the kettle is over the fire to 
feed them.” ; ‘ 

The gradual extirpation of the Indians, } 
the melancholy feature of this work; but we 
must close it, not being like the “ village 
criers,”’ i. e. newspaper editors, of whom Black 
Hawk speaks as given to misrepresentations; 
and we do so with his strange politico-eco- 
nomical plan, worthy of our sages at home :— 

*¢ The subject of colonising the negroes was 
introduced, and my opinion asked as to the 
best method of getting clear of these people. 
I was not prepared at the time to answer, 4S 
I knew but little about their situation. I _ 
since made many inquiries on the subject, at 
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find that a number of states admit no slaves, 
whilst the balance hold these negroes as slaves, 
and are anxious, but do not know how, to get 
clear of them. I will now give my plan, 
which, when understood, I hope will be adopt- 
ed. Let ‘the free states remove all the male 
negroes within their limits to the slave states ; 
then let our Great Father buy all the female 
negroes in the slave states, between the ages of 
twelve and twenty, and sell them to the people 
of the free states for a term of years; say, 
those under fifteen, until they are twenty-one ; 
and those of, and over fifteen, for five years ; 
and continue to buy all the females in the slave 
states, as soon as they arrive at the age of 
twelve, and take them to the free states, and 
dispose of them in the same way as the first, 
and it will not be long before the country is 
clear of the black skins, about which I am told 
they have been talking for a long time, and for 
which they have expended a large amount of 
money. Ihave no doubt but our Great Father 
would willingly do his part in accomplishing 
this object for his children — as he could not 
lose much by it, and would make them all happy. 
If the free states did not want them all for ser- 
vants, we would take the balance in our nation 
to help our women to make corn.” 





Remarks on the History of Ancient Egypt, from 
Mizraim to Cambyses, the Son of Cyrus, and 
to the end of the Persian Government in that 
Country. By Thomas Yeates. London, 
1835. J. and A. Arch. 

The Early History of Egypt, from the Old Tes- 
tament, Herodotus, Manetho, and the Hiero- 
glyphic Inscriptions. By Samuel Sharpe. 
London, 1836. Moxon. 

TuEsE works, though apparently similar, differ 

greatly in their scope and tendency. The for- 

mer confining itself almost wholly to the scrip- 
tural authority, while the latter more especially 
refers to the heathen writers and the modern 

discoveries, and is accompanied with a map, a 

chart of history, and specimens of the alphabet 

and characters of Egypt, so as to give a distinct 
view of the author’s argument and objects. 

The idea is good, as condensing our present 

information on the subject into a popular form. 

The Old Testament, Mr. Sharpe informs us, 
relates principally to Lower Egypt ; and agrees 
entirely with the chronology of Herodotus, who 
has not given any regular series of its kings till 
the time of Solomon ; and, as Sishak, or Sesos- 
tris is the first king named by both after this 
period, the author infers he was the first great 
king of Lower Egypt. 

Diodorus, four hundred years after Herodo- 
tus, agrees sufficiently with him to prove that he 
had only heard of the Memphian kings. Of 
Manetho’s list he uses only the portion from the 
expulsion of the Hycsos, and rise of the great 

eban empire ; observing, that in the Pha- 
raohs of Lower Egypt, since Solomon’s time, he 
agrees with the Old Testament and Herodo- 
tus; but this is not the case with the Upper 
kingdom, 

Of the kings of this last division, the names 

the tablet of Abydos, are, as regards the ear- 


in 
lier portion, still undeciphered ; but of those 
who ruled, from the rise of Thebes till its fall, 
under the Ethiopian invasion, the list agrees 
Surprisingly with Manetho’s,—a fair presump- 
ton, we consider, of his accuracy in the former 


a also. But, as no sovereigns of Lower 
Egypt appear on the tablet, it cannot be tested 
with the Sacred Scriptures, or Herodotus. 
The hieroglyphic inscriptions extant, are suf- 
ciently understood for us to know by whom 


and by comparison with the Abydos tablet and 
Manetho, they furnish the order of succession, 
and the date of the monuments of Upper 
Egypt. 

The structure, manufactures, taste, and skill 
of the Egyptians in the arts are, we think, 
justly entitled to our utmost admiration ; but 
their science, we suspect, has been greatly over- 
rated; and Mr. Sharpe incidentally confirms 
our impression; since, as he observes, ** with 
materials to awaken our curiosity and spur our 
inquiries, our disappointment fully equals our 
curiosity when we find, from every fresh ad- 
vance in reading the hieroglyphics, how little 
the priests thought worth recording in that la- 
borious manner, beyond the titles of the gods and 
sacred offerings.” The conclusion strikes us, 
we confess, with irresistible force ; for, since 
the hierarchs of Egypt were its sages, the me- 
chanical perfection of Egypt was rather in- 
genuity than intellect, so far as all our existing 
information extends. 

Mr. Sharpe’s system reduces the chronology, 
and with very good reason in our opinion. Yet 
he goes back to 1600, B.c. to reach ** the heroes 
whose exaggerated actions prove,” to use his 
own words, ‘* that we are beyond the bounds 
of exact history.” The changes that Cham- 
pollion repeatedly made in the position of 
several of these hero kings; and the utter 
confusion attendant upon every attempt to ar- 
range them in the long order that has been pre- 
sented to us by Manetho and others, creates a 
strong doubt of our not having yet discovered 
the real system of these Egyptian sovereignties ; 
or, at least, that the one which our inquirers 
have generally chosen is too diffuse and cum- 
brous for the simplicity of truth. With limit- 
ed information, and in an early and imperfect 
stage of the inquiry, the sagacity of Sir Isaac 
Newton disputed the eternal recurrence of si- 
milar incidents in the history of Egyptian rule 
and conquest. His mode of identification was 
doubtless carried too far, in order to suit the 
condensation of his chronology: but we con- 
sider his principle sound, and are astonished at 
the correctness of many of his conclusions ; we 
do not absolutely say, as regards the history, 
but undoubtedly as regards the confusion pro- 
duced in history, by the additions, elisions, sub- 
stitutions, and mistakes of letters, and even 
language, in the names and titles of the kings. 
His system, we repeat, goes unquestionably 
too far in identities ; but it was the natural, if 
not necessary, correction of the opposite fault, 
that introduced varieties every where ; and peo- 
pling the realms of orthographical error with 
sceptred shadows, rendered the dark ahriman * 
of the alphabet a creative essence, for Egypt, at 
least. Inquiry has subsequently assumed a 
middle course, but still inclining, we are afraid, 
to the side of excess. 

Mr. Yeates observes, that the language of 
Egypt was not Hebrew ; for, when the brethren 
of Joseph were before him, he employed an in- 
terpreter. Wemay understand this as a strong 
dialectical difference ; but there is too much of 
Hebrew in the wrecks of Egyptian language, 
even now, for us to be satisfied that the lan- 
guages were entirely distinct at that time. 
There are ample reasons, and sufficiently fa- 
miliar to our readers, for this doubt; nor can 
the instance of the Coptic, formed so long af- 
terwards into a grammatical system, be satis- 
factory evidence of Mr. Yeates’s argument ; for 
the hieroglyphic writing, even if it admitted 
the formation of a grammar, would effectually 
seal it from the vulgar; but a language must 





structures that retain them were built; 


exist before its grammar can be formed; and 


the learned writer himself educes the admitted 
Egyptian title Phre, thus: “ The Hebrew 
reads it, mynd, Pharaoh, from -xb, Phar, a 
young bullock, and my , Raah, to feed, (!) a 
title dignified by its great antiquity.” 

The same author offers a new reading for the 
sense of ‘ every shepherd is an abomination 
to the Egyptians ;” since the word toebah 
means both abomination and idol, and the 
Egyptians worshipped a calf,— Pharaoh, too, 
being a herdsman : and he asks how this occu- 
pation could be at once an abomination and a 
recommendation of character. Now it is no 
where shewn as a recommendation, but merely 
stated as a fact, that the men were shepherds ; 
in order, we opine, to procure for the Hebrews 
themselves, and their prejudices, the segregation 
from the Egyptians. ‘I'he general question we 
leave for abler pens; but Pharaoh’s possession 
of cattle neither makes him a cattle feeder nor 
prepossessed for those he must have employed 
totend them. These adjuncts do not strengthen, 
therefore, Mr. Yeates’s position, nor the word as 
employed by Moses to Pharoah: * Shall we 
sacrifice the idol of the Egyptians, and will 
they not stone us?” He is here dexterously 
using an Egyptian prejudice to gain his own 
object, of departure ; and, in whatever language 
he spoke, the uncompromising spirit of the 
chosen people would use the term designating a 
false worship as designating abomination. 

That the “‘ new king who knew not Joseph” 
was not a foreigner, from his adherence to 
Egyptian feelings and habits, has been fairly 
argued ; but we strongly incline to believe he 
was. It has been justly observed that he was 
jealous of the Israelitish numbers (and the ac- 
tual jealousy of the Tatar sovereigns of China 
of the possible influx of strangers well serves us 
to illustrate this feeling). He therefore ad- 
heres to the Egyptian customs rigidly, that the 
nation may be with him ; and his appeal to his 
councillors flatters their prejudices for this ob- 
ject. If we suppose them natives, his fears 
might be real or pretended ; but if we suppose 
them an intrusive race, those fears must have 
been real. He is evidently playing off their 
prepossessions in either case; but in neither 
does he say what, if he was a native. he would 
have said,— that a precedent of the danger was 
afforded by the pastor invasion—a fact worth 
all his suggestions to men recently freed from 
servitude. That the historian omitted the 
remark, and not the king, would be no argu- 
ment, since we can judge only by the historian’s 
statement; and this consideration, which we 
are not aware of having been adduced before, 
seems decisive of the presumption. 

We do not question the tradition in Herodo- 
tus, that Cheops and Cephron built the pyra- 
mids assigned to them; and this would appear 
a fair inference, that those tasteless masses, 
which required only a moderate portion of ar- 
chitectural skill to raise, was the oppression of 
intruders compelling their native subjects to 
labour in barbarous emulation of the more 
splendid structures erected by Egyptian gran- 
deur, and seeking to exceed in massiveness and 
durability what otherwise they could not hope 
to rival. The rude state of the people by 
whose exertions they were built, and who 
could not infuse a better taste into their de- 
signer, agrees well with the rude state in which 
that portion of Egypt was when seized by the 
shepherds, as we gather from Manetho’s ac- 
count ; and they stand within the limits of their 
sway. The absence, too, of hieroglyphics 
would thus be accounted for, since the hostile 
dynasty were inimical to the native priesthood, 





* The evil principle. 


and probably destitute of its learning; while 
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A 
the language-and- manner “of Herodotus would 


create our suspicion that the reported delinea- 
tions on the causeway were pictures rudely imi- 
tating hieroglyphics rather than hieroglyphics 
themselves: and placed externally, in fur- 
ther imitation of native customs, for the vulgar 
eye, while the less ostensible records of ‘* the 
chambers of imagery” of Egypt would have 
been an useless deceit for a novel and unan- 
cestored race. Nay, only from a hostile and 
hated race, would the taste and genius that 
animated Theban architecture be withheld, by 
its magnificent monarch, and by his subjects also. 

The remark of Newton seemed reasonable in 
his day, that the priests, who in the time of 
Herodotus had so greatly exaggerated their 
annals, had still further exaggerated them in 
the time of Diodorus, and, yet further, down 
to Manetho. The tablet of Abydos, and in- 
scriptions, that vindicate the Sebennite chroni- 
cler, enable us to vindicate, with some modifi- 
cations, the sagacity of our great mathema- 
tician also. We have noticed the soundness of 
his judgment in the alphabetic difficulties, 
though based on languages of which he was 
necessarily ignorant, and which subsequent 
researches have alone brought to light. Nearly 
equal is the justice of the conclusions to which 
we more immediately refer; for though the 
Tablet and Inscriptions attest the correctness of 
Manetho, as we have stated, and prove that he 
took them from authentic local records, yet 
there is nothing to shew that he himself under- 
stood the arrangement, or succession, or at 
least due subordination, of his own lists; and 
on what is not shewn we cannot argue. But 
if their numerical arrangement is his, (and the 
very suspicion that Josephus made a partial 
extract only—a suspicion which so able a 
scholar as Mr. Yeates has thought worthy of 
preserving—tends to prove that he considered 
him an authority,) then it is clear that Manetho 
himself did not understand the records he 
quoted ; nor, probably, did his brother priests 
in this case. One common error may fairly be 
presumed to have included them all,—namely, 
of fancying the lists successive, and the anti- 
quity of Egypt stupendous. To suppose other- 
wise would be to destroy the fidelity of Jose- 
phus, which his contemporaries could have 
tested from the same source as himself; and 
thus we are led to conclude that the Egyptian 
priests, in the time of Manetho, did exaggerate, 
even though ignorantly, their previous exag- 
gerations to Herodotus. 

Premising that Phut is not improbably 
Phthah, from other considerations besides the 
name, and that thecreative Kneph, represented 
by the wings, is simply the Hebrew word 5)3, 
or wing, « suggestion we offer with all re- 
spect to so competent a judge as Mr. Yeates, 
we must proceed with Mr. Sharpe’s book ; 
and, here we observe, that, in a_hieratic 
MS., possessed and published by Lord Mount- 
morris in the hieroglyphical collections of the 
Egyptian Society, Osiris is represented as having 
a serpent or asp hanging from each shoulder. 
This would be easily recalled by Oriental 
scholars as the two dragons of Zolak’s shoul- 
ders, and seems confirmatory of an observation 
in the Literary Gazette some two years since, 
that the invasion of Persia was Egyptian. It 
is probable, however, from the serpent being 
likewise the symbol of the Assyrian Belus, that 
there were two distinct invasions of Persia by 
these two races; and the great length of time 
that elapsed between the expulsion and the 
death of Gemsheed, the representative, we in- 
cline to think, of the whole previous dynasty, 
givessome colour to the supposition. ‘The loss 
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of the records of Western Persia, would render 
the particulars irrecoverable to the historians, 
from whom Ferdousi the poet drew his mate- 
rials. Let us also observe, that, though the 
period of the Egyptian invasion, and passage 
through Syria, is not preserved in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, this is the less astonishing, when we 
notice, from the disgraceful trophy referred to 
in Herodotus, as set up by the conqueror in 
Palestine, that no resistance was made to 
Sesostris ; and his e, therefore, we may 
conclude was peaceful (though hostile from the 
trophy), and, consequently, was not connected 
with any important event to the Jews. In such 
cases, as we have noticed in a preceding article, 
the sacred historians do not go out of their way, 
nor mention, unless incidentally, as to fix a 
time, &c. 

Mr. Sharpe has committed a slight error or 
oversight in his notice of the Etrurian writing, 
as from right to left; it was, however, written 
both ways by the priests. 

We must allude to the procession, pointed out 
with justice as remarkable (page 71.), where 
Rameses III. is represented as a triumphant 
warrior, followed by the sacred bull, Apis, 
wearing the crown of the Lower Covntry. 
The hieroglyphics describe the ‘* king as having 
put on the crown of the upper and lower 
regions, which he then wears for the first time.” 
Our author concludes from hence, that the 
event commemorated, is ‘* the recovery of 
Lower Egypt, under the dominion of Thebes,” 
and considers the king to be the Phero of Hero- 
dotus, who succeeded Sesostris at Memphis. 
He is, doubtless, wrong. Our author is evi- 
dently not of our opinion regarding Osirtesen, 
whom he places 600 years before Sesostris and 
Phero in his chart. It is, however, impossible 
to give our credence to three sovereigns iden- 
tified in their history, as Newton well observes ; 
and, since the names offer no objection, as can 
be shewn, we may reasonably consider Sesostris 





and Osirtesen I. (Sesonkosis) to be the same 
person. The ruder style of the Pyramids, we 
may hence infer, to be no objection to their 
erection contemporaneously with the splendours | 
of Thebes. 

To the high praise bestowed on the Egypt- 
ians we must observe, that their numerals do 
not warrant their reported excellence on all 
points. The expression of twenty-eight by the 
clumsy expedient of ten characters argues no 
high degree of improvement, on that point, at 
least. Why should writers fondly believe, like 
Mr. Sharpe, and others, that the immortality of 
the soul was their doctrine; and this we are 
apt to colour with our own impression of that | 
truth, when it is clear that its durability was | 
all they contended for ; that they held its mi-| 
gration and return to the body after three' 
thousand years ; and, to prevent its disappoint- | 
ment, embalmed the body, lest it should perish | 
from the worms. They furnished the chambers | 
of the dead more carefully than the houses of | 
the living; and this, it is thus evident from the 
act itself, in a doubtful and dark—uncertain 
but trembling—hope; a hope the earth-worm | 
might mock, and a reptile annihilate immor- | 
tality! It was clearly, then, not a belief of 
futurity—a place for souls,—but a mere yearn-| 
ing after life itself, in the body, even amidst | 
chambers of sempiternal gloom: existence was | 


their want, prolonged or renewed,—still dear | 
to their earthly aspirations, whether sunk to | 
the brute or shrouded from the day. This was | 
resuscitation, not resurrection: the beings who 


could regard fire as a devouring animal, perish- 





ing with its food, knew as little of the aaa 


as the inhabitants of Terra del Fuego; and if 


a 
such was their natural philosophy, could thei 
psychology raise them higher ? 

The conjectural emendation of Geiiesis, xi, 
strikes us as unnecessary. Mr. Sharpe ivould 
understand the confusion only as referring to 
the Hebrew race, é.¢., the Semitic stock. But 
it would be difficult to point out any race that 
did not, in that day at least, ‘* speak a dialect 
of Hebrew ;” nor need we read Shem as the 
name of a city. Sir W. Drummond has al- 
ready argued that sox, here, did not necessarily 
mean the whole earth, but the land; and the 
Greek of Matthew and Luke does not affect 
the question. To refer the Lord’s scattering 
them abroad to the conquest of the city by the 
Assyrians of Nimrod, is to assume a conse- 
quence which the fact does not bear out, in 
order to deny what was manifestly a miracle of 
the Deity, to turn the attention of mankind 
from vain or ridiculous labours to the pursuits 
of human life and science. Nor does the 
Scripture say that the confusion took place in 
consequence of their dispersion, but. precisely 
the converse. ‘* The Lord did there confound 
the language of all the earth,””—not elsewhere; 
and from thence they were scattered. Mr. 
Sharpe seems a scholar; and if he could have 
found any reason in the Hebrew for his opi- 
nion, we are bound to helieve he would not 
have omitted it. Haretz, we have already ob. 
served, signifies both ¢he earth and a portion of 
it; but till he can alter the sense of the con. 
text, and the obvious spirit of the passage 
itself, he must make up his mind to consider it 
either as an authority or none}; and if the lat. 
ter, he need not refer to it. Such trifling as 
this, we fear, honours learning as little as reli- 
gion.* 

We are aware that our previously expressed 
opinion as to the appreciation of Egyptian 
intellect, may appear extravagant or paradoxi- 
cal; but, we must recollect, that we view the 
Egyptians imperfectly, with a feeling of the 
ignotum pro magnifico, and enlarged to super- 
human proportions, like the Spectre of the 
Broken, even by the first rays that fall upon 
them. Their ascertained achievements in civi- 
lisation, the praise of antiquity, and the very 
improvements of other nations upon parts of 
their system, all conspire to present them as 
through a haze, to our imaginations, and ele- 
vate them, if we may carry on the simile, by 
the consequent refraction. Credit, it is true, 
is due to them, even if as merely originating 
the sources of those improvements ; but, if the 
after-labour was not theirs, the light it affords 
sheds a false lustre upon them. The progress 
they made in the arts, jin all the physical 
luxuries of life and sense, demands our utmost 
admiration, as in many points exceeding our 
own. The wonders of their manufactures, we 
admit ; their marvellous mechanics and irriga- 
tion ; the delicacy of their outline, the precision 
of their colouring, their purity and force in 
sculpture, and the magnificent vastness of an 
architecture, where the beautiful is lost in the 
sublime. But their genius for war, and its 
array, was equalled by those we look upon as 
barbarians; their medicine was a dubious guess, 
or, still worse, an arrogated ignorance ; their 

* Osiris, Bacchus, and Sesustris lived about the same 
time; and, by the relation of historians, were all of them 
kings of all Egypt, and reigned at Thebes, and adorned 
that city, and were very potent by land and sea: all three 
were great conquerors, and carried on their conquests by 
land through Asia, as far as India; all three came over 
the Hellespont, and were there in danger of losing their 
army; all three conquered Thrace, and there put a stop 
to their victories, and returned back from thence into 


Egypt; all three left pillars with inscriptions in their 
= 3 th ct all three must be one and the 








c 1 > and, 
same king of Egypt; and this king can be no other than 
Sesac. 
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anatomy was but exterior form; their mathe- 
matics no further than compulsory ; their as- 
tronomy the same, but, like the sister science, 
elaborately accurate; a deity, but without 
wings. Yet, though they meted the land, and 
noted quantities, fixed the cardinal points, 
divided the calendar, and calculated the risings 
of the stars, their numeration was rude and 
cumbrous; the higher powers of numbers un- 
known to them; their processes unrelieved by 
the Eastern algebra; their years not more 
exact than the Persian ; with all their vaunted 
precision of astronomical and historical know- 
ledge, they thought the sun had risen, and 
would rise again, in the west. Their very 
literature was either borrowed or unimproved 
in the land that brought it forth ; their picture- 
symbols repelled the two Syrian inventions of 
syllabic writings and alphabetic characters. 
Their divisions of hieratic and hieroglyphic 
was, first to record, next to conceal themselves. 
Their morals were but laws ; their philosophy, 
a deeper darkness; their theology, a confused 
frenzy Of material and immaterial; their 
worship, a debasement of humanity; their 
revelations, mystery. Religion was the golden 
chaos of priestcraft ; the human form, but a 
barrier against worms; the human soul, the 
navigator of a dismal swamp ; the aim of human 
hopes, to resuscitate a beast; the death of one 
of these was a public calamity, and its life was 
worth, at least, that of a man. With such 
notions as these, who can wonder that their 
subterraneous chambers were one delusion the 
more; or, who can doubt that their ideas of 
futurity clung to being, wlth an intensity pro- 
portioned to its dark, if not dreaded incertitude ! 
Grant to Egypt, as all must grant, every 
marvel of her wonder-fraught realities, still we 
must not, cannot, grant her the praise of wis- 
dom and intellectual eminence certainly not 
her due. We judge from what is before us: of 
that which is concealed we can frame no con- 
clusion beyond the stigma justly attached to the 
ignorance of systematic concealment. Should 
any proof of higher claims come forth hereafter, 
we shall rejoice to retract our censure: till 
then, we shall apply the words of Newton re- 
garding her kings, with slight alteration to her 
children :‘¢ When it shall be made appear 
that any of them * * were different from 
the things described above, chey may be inserted 
in their proper places.” 








The Reign of Humbug ; a ‘Satire. 8vo. Pp. 80. 
_ London, 1836. P. Richardson. 

W ITH fair acquaintance with the satirists of 

classical antiquity, the power of inditing level 

versification, and a due apprehension of what 

1s going on around him, the author has given 

us his opinion of many of the topics of the 


times, in a terse and forcible manner. As 
neither satire nor politics, however, are fa- 
Vourite themes with us, we shall take leave to 
dismiss the Reign of Hu:nbug, illustrated by 
two quotations from its own annals, and unen- 
aoened by any comment of ours. We need 
ly observe that the ‘ Dunciad” is the 
model. The cheap press is; thus depicted :— 
Where ev'ry week we tell, in +shrase profound, 
and rake s can scratch the ground, 
u pot make: ; water boil, 
fesize! ht ar - tton and from oil; 
cocks and bulls: we oft transcribe 
a shew our knowledge of t he monkey tribe. 
Th now the ungrateful publiic, whom we've told 
That — learning ’s better: far than gold, 
we sdned their sakes alone, «ur labours plann’d » 
Desi ork a moral change throughout the land, 
pise our wondrous book, and, one and all, 
T useful knowledge wretc!hed humbug call,” 


We conclude with the Literati2! 





«* Then came another train, a motley show, 
The grave, the gay, the rich, the high, the low, 
The pert attorney’s clerk, the Bloomsbury blue, 
Lord Johns and Lady Marys not a few; 
And stout divines and dandy cornets slim, , 
And modern skippers, white glov’d, soft, and prim. 
Each in his hand upbore a huge MS. - 
And on they came in order through the press. 
In front, six editors to ‘ clear the way,’ 
Whose re puff’d to heaven a furious bray; 
Then came six sable imps, who = the sky 
Six ample proofs, like banners, borne on high; 
Then came six bibliopoles, whose eyes were bent 
On six full purses, chinking as they went ; 
Then came the authors; and the titled crew 
Held the first place, as to their titles due: 
For since one peer among the noble throng, 
Pour’d forth inspir’d a never-dying song, 
Each witless dandy lordling woul be seen, 
The pet of annual or of magazine; 
And should kind fate his dreary labours crown; 
With three dull volumes bores the sleepy town. 
And since by titles talent now is weigh’d, 
Since by the name the volume’s worth is paid, 
The lesser fry, who bear a humbler name, 
At proper intervals advancing came. 
First, all the honourables; after these 
Came colonels, captains, reverends, and M.P.’s} 
Then did the lady blues and squires appear}; 
And then the blushing misters clos’d the rear. 
Then one, the foremost of the train that bore 
The chinking purses, stood the throne before; 
And thus—‘ Oh, Goddess! be it ours to claim 
High in the list of thy belov’d a name. 
Though others to thy reign may be as true, 
Small is their an compared to what we do. 
For since one-half the world has judgment small, 
And the remainder never think at al 
But take on trust whatever others say, 
And ’stead of thinking for opinions pay; 
So those whose bloom is gone the carmine try; 
And they who have no whiskers false ones buy = 
Oh, then, what pow’r is ours, though small the skifl 
That gives the pow’r to work or good or ill! 
Though good or ill we work not; no, intent 
On thee and thine are all our actions bent. 
No! harmless Humbug all our works unfold, 
And thence we draw the soul-entrancing gold. 
Hear then our mode—the jewels of our trade 
Are novels, and a novel’s easy made. 
Take any random, uncouth, silly plot, 
And filch your style from Bulwer and from Scott: 
A hero stiff and spooney, and a dame, 
Who talks in icy terms of Cupid’s flame ; 
A sorceress dire, who fills the soul with awe, 
And tells as true as she of Beulah’s spa; 
A savage anti-hero, monstrous grim ; 
A ss justice, pompous, stupid, prim ; 
Some lords and dames with dress and pride inflate; 
The hero’s friend, with metaphysic pate, 
Who doubts the truth of all recorded things, 
And utters threadbare sneers ’gainst ‘ priests and kings}” 
Some incidents of ‘ pow’r’—a tempest dire, 
An inundation, or a town on fire; 
Or better still, describe some savage deed, 

he worse it is the better twill succeed ; 

The strangling halter, or the tort’ring steel; 
Roast them alive, or break them on the wheel. 
Describe the whole minutely ; be there shewn 
The torn flesh quiv’ring and th’ expiring groan; 
The suff’rer’s agony—the torturer’s rage ; 
And blood and garbage flow in ev’ry page. 
And should you fail to touch the reader's breast, 
Why make him sick,—our puffs shall do the rest = 
Reviews shall praise the work, and, while they quote; 
Declare it far the best that e’er was wrote ; 
And ev’ry paper blaze with—wondrous pen— 
Most pow’rful work—deep insight into men;— 
Appalling incidents, and fierce suspense,— 
Awakes our horrors—thrills in ev’ry sense ; 
And then a hint, as climax to the whole, 
Titled,—or man of fashion, steals the soul. 
And ladies weep, and essenc’d dandies sigh, 
And country book-clubs our first copies buy.” 





Von Raumer’s Contributions to Modern 
History. 
[Second notice. } 

WE shall now proceed, as we promised in our 
last, to present our readers with the informa- 
tion given by Professor Von Raumer relative 
to the unfortunate Chatelar, around whose 
name such a halo of romance has been thrown ; 
particularly as not a word is said of him, nor 
even is his name mentioned, by either Hume or 
Robertson. As the professor states the case, 
brings forward his evidence, and pronounces 
judgment, we do not think we can do better 
than translate the whole chapter, at least with 

some slight and unimportant omissions. 
“ The question concerning the chastity or 
unchastity of queens, or other remarkable per- 
sons, is often handled with excessive import- 


ance, or investigated with useless curiosity ; 
when, however, as in the case of Mary Stuart, 
her fate and life are so closely connected with 
it, we are driven to the inquiry, and compelled 
to adecision. Those historians who through- 
out assert her innocence and chastity, fall into 
an innumerable quantity of inexplicable diffi- 
culties; whereas, but too much light shines 
forth in her history as soon as we drop that 
supposition, and allow that she did not resist 
the passion of love, and could not exist without 
@ paramour.” . 
The first story of any importance which we 
meet with is that of Chastellet, or Chastellart ; 
and although it is not perfectly explained in 
the two following despatches of Randolph, they 
nevertheless serve in some measure to dissipate 
the darkness which has hitherto rested on the 
—— «* February 15, 1563. 
“* Randolph to Cecil. 
“ Chastellet, a trusty servant of Mr. Dan- 
ville’s, has attempted, with violence, and such 
impudence, to dishonour the queen, as scarcely 
any woman ever experienced. I will not at 
this moment undertake to relate all the circum- 
stances, because the affair is so new that few 
people know the truth, and besides, the matter 
is kept very secret. You may be, however, 
sure of the following. When the queen was at 
Burntisland, the other side of the water, on 
her way to St. Andrews, she was about to re- 
tire to bed, when Chastellet hid himself in a 
corner, and advanced upon the queen (there 
being only two chamberwomen present, ) with 
such violence, and in so shameless a manner, 
that she, they say, screamed out for help. The 
thing was so public, that no pretext could be 
found to conceal the shame and dishonour.”’ 

After relating that an inquiry was to be 
instituted, Randolph continues : 

‘So you hear the beginning of a lamentable 
story, out of which such shame will grow, that 
I fear the wound will never be healed, but the 
scar will ever remain. You see what mischief 
has followed from the too great familiarity 
shewn by such a personage unto so unworthy a 
creature and abject a varlet. This morning I 
received a letter from Murray to Lord Leth- 
ington, in which he desires, in the name of his 
mistress, that he would send back all letters 
from Chastellet to her, as well as any in which 
any mention may be made of the matter.” 

On the 28th of February, Randolph con- 
firms his first despatch in the following manner : 

“ The day before Mary’s departure from 
Edinburgh, Chastelle¢ was found under her 
bed armed with sword and dagger, just as she 
was going to get into it. This, however, was 
not told her until the following morning, in 
order not to disturb her that night, and when 
she was informed she drove him from her pre- 
jsence. He nevertheless followed her to Dun- 
fermline; and as soon #s, from some word or 
| token, he thought that her anger was abated, 
he gained fresh courage. As she was at Burnt- 
island without male escort, and with only a 
few ladies in her chamber, Chastellet entered 
and desired to justify himself for the crime of 
which he was accused of being found under her 
bed. He said, ‘I had been. late in the queen’s 
chamber, and was fatigued for want of sleep, 
so I betook myself to the nemvest place at hand. 
This place was the most secret in the whole 
house, whither the queen retires on her most 
private affairs. Although this was bad enough, 
and appeared a greater piece of impudence than 
é.ny man of greater importance had ever dared, 
it was yet sufficiently proved by witnesses that 








be was not found there, but under the bed. 
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He was therefore arrested, sent to St. Andrews, 
and five or six days afterwards beheaded in the 
market-place. He died penitent, and confessed 
secretly more than he had publicly revealed.” 

Although, as we have said, these two des- 
patches do not throw full light on this melan- 
choly affair, yet I think the following conclu- 
sions may be deduced from them. Ist. Chas- 
tellet did not by any means, least of all in the 
presence of two bedchamber-women, attempt 
any violent attack on the queen. 2d. He was 
found in the evening under the queen’s bed, 
carried away, and the latter not informed of it 
until the following morning. 3d. She knew 
nothing of Chastellet’s design; for had she 
planned a meeting, she could have accom- 
plished it without trouble in a more appropriate 
and certain manner. 4. Chastellet was em- 
boldened to his rash enterprise by the queen’s 
behaviour, and excessive familiarity. Whether 
this be affirmed or denied, and all guilt imputed 
to his own amorous folly, in either case it was 
harsh and cruel in the queen to hand him over 
to the headsman’s axe. If she yielded to the 
advice of others through dread of a more 
minute inquiry, she shewed great weakness ; 
if it were her own act, in order to remove all 
suspicion from herself, and to procure general 
approbation of her conduct, the means failed, 
and new reproaches arose from less and greater 
occasions. 

We agree with M. von Raumer that the se- 
verity exhibited towards Chastellet rather con- 
tributes to awaken suspicions of Mary, than to 
allay them. The professor then proceeds to 
select from the rich stores of the British Mu- 
seum and the State Paper Office, materials of 
the highest value to the future historian relat- 
ing to Mary’s marriage with Darnley — the 
latter’s brutality, and her early estrangement 
from him. We shall pass over this, and come 
at once to the murder of David Rizzio, of which 
we have a very full and minute cotemporary 
account. 

** Among the causes of Rizzio’s murder, two 
are more particularly advanced in letters to 
Queen Elizabeth. The first was, that, a few 
nights before, the king knocked at the door of 
the queen’s bedchamber about one o'clock in the 
morning, but received no answer. Upon this 
he called aloud for Mary to open, but in vain. 
At length, on threatening that he would burst 
open the door, the queen admitted him, and he 
found her quite alone. On searching round, 
however, he discovered Rizzio in a closet, with 
nothing on but a dressing-gown over his shirt. 
This is the principal cause of his murder. The 
second was, that Mary would not, on any con- 
sideration, allow her husband to be crowned,— 
and refused almost every request that he made 
toher. He believed that all this was the effect 
of Rizzio’s counsels, and the lords had similar 
causes of hatred, besides others peculiarly affect- 
ing themselves.” 

Robertson, in his ardent defence of Mary, 
singularly enough states, that her innocence of 
criminal intercourse is sufficiently proved by 
the silence of Randolph, “a man,” he says, 
* abundantly ready to mention and to aggra- 
vate Mary’s faults;" and yet he himself gives, 
in his appendix, a letter from the English resi- 
dent, also quoted by Von Raumer, in which, 
after stating that Darnley, “‘ being entered into 
a vehement suspicion of David, that by hym 
some thynge was committed which was most 
agaynste the queen’s honour, and not to be 
borne of his perte fyrste communicated his 
mynde to George Duglas, &c.,” goes on to say, 
that, on Mary’s reproaching him for being the 
actor of so foul a deed,—“‘ It is said that he 





did answer that David had more nanan oo of 
her boddie than he for the space of two months ; 
and therefore, for her honour and his own con- 
tentment, he gave his consent that he should be 
taken away.”? We know not by what process 
of reasoning Dr. Robertson could arrive at the 
conclusion that this is silence. Again, Ran- 
dolph appears, instead of aggravating thequeen’s 
faults, always to regret the unfortunate neces- 
sity he is under of relating them. “ She is a 
woman,” says he, ‘‘ more to be pitied than 
any that I ever saw ;—a woman who has no 
respect for herself, nor has any care for what is 
virtuous or good. How much it goes against 
me to write thus,—and what sorrow I feel in 
thinking so,—you, my lord, will best conceive, 
to whom, to my great joy, I have often pro- 
nounced deserved praises of Mary, who was 
then equal to any I ever saw, saving her whom, 
before all, it is my duty and honour to serve.” 

We shall close the present article with the 
conclusions drawn by M. Von Raumer from 
the evidence which he has adduced, derived 
from the letters of the French and Spanish 
envoys, and which the length of this notice 
alone prevents our quoting, and which pretty 
nearly agrees with Randolph’s. 

“ These different despatches agree so well 
as to facts, that I am induced to add only a 
few brief remarks. 

‘“* Ist. There can be no doubt that Darnley 
approved this deed of violence against Rizzio. 
It may, also, at the same time, be true, that he 
did not literally consent to his being slain at 
the entrance, or to be slain with so many 
wounds ; yet his after explanation contained a 
manifest and barefaced falsehood. But that 
he, on Ruthven’s entering the queen's closet, 
denied all participation, is certainly just as far 
from the truth. 

‘“¢ 2d. It is quite manifest, from all the cir- 
cumstances, that jealousy, and the general belief 
of the queen’s unchaste conduct, contributed 
essentially to work Rizzio’s destruction: it is, 
also, scarcely credible that a French envoy 
would repeat to Mary’s nearest relation the 
plain accusation of adultery, without blame or 
contradiction, had it appeared to him a ma- 
licious calumny. Be that as it may, 

“ 3d. This charge,—the dialogue between the 
pair,—Darnley’s rage and his desire,—his long 
sleep and renewed demands, —the midwife and 
Rizzio's fifty-six wounds,—together, form a pic- 
ture of such savage cruelty and treachery, of 
criminal desire and brutal stupidity,—- such an 
intermixture of vicious and disgusting circum- 
stances and acts, that few scenes in the history 
of the world can compare with it. 
moment the king was a lost man ; and even the 
queen could only have preserved herself by the 
greatest wisdom and virtue; or, rather, by the 
most severe atonement. 

** On the contrary, she was now governed by 
one only thought—that of revenge; the desire 
became even 30 vehement, that she mastered 
her hatred of Murray, in order, if possible, to 
make him subservient to her purpose.” 

(To be continued.) 








The Campaign of 1346, ending with the Battle of Crecy ; 
a Historical Drama, in Five Acts, by Christopher God- 
mond, Esq. 8vo. pp. 152. (London, E. Bull.) — Rarely 
have we read any thing so wholly devoid of interest 
as this production. The dialogue is filled with com- 
monplace affectations, and the attempts at wit are 
entirely witless; kings, and princes, and barons, hold 
converse like city clerks when discussing the merits of a 
performance at the Eagle, or laying down their plans to 
wage war with some more fortunate linen-draper, who 
has won the good graces of the milliner. What can be 
more childish than the following attempts at humour:— 

** Mind thy own business, and thou may have nobles 
of thine own. 

Serv. You be merry, Master Speedwell; you grow 


From that | q 


quite loquacious. Always fond of a joke, master. Me a’ 


, | nobles, quotha’? That's very » 


Courier. I meant ogo nobles, mooncalf ! 

a, Why, they be the best sort o’ nobles after all— 
surely.” 

And again, where Peter ascends the turret to the 
Warder. 

“ ~*~ Peter, my chicken-hearted, what’s brought thee 

e 


re 

Peter. Why I’m neither booted nor spurred, but my 
legs, I ween!” 

And, when taking his departure, Peter says,— 

** Now for the news to my lady—but softly, first a cup 
of spiced malmsey.” 
| What can be more absurd than for the author to 
imagine that ‘‘ quothas,” ‘* I weens,” and ‘* cups of spiced 
malmsey” will bring to the mind the quaint Gnlegee of 
the fourteenth century, when there is neither wit, 
humour, nor sense, to eke out the delusion; aud what 
is worse, when the other portions of the sentences are 

iven in language which even a modern cabman would 

ashamed to employ. 
| The princess Joan has left the palace of Eltham, with- 
| out any attendant, to view the boar-hunt in a neighbour- 
ing wood. The boar of course pursues her, and she of 
course runs away, and is of course just saved from its 
fangs by the prince. Weare thus particular in describing 
this scene, as the prince very modestly reminds Joan, the 
princess, of it again when he is about to leave her. 

se Princess. Pray thee, Edward, seek not uncertain 

war! 

‘Too young thou art, thy strength’s not yet mature. 

P. Wales. The wild boar, remember; was he strong, 


coz? 
To horse, good Chandos !” 

What a bore the prince must have been to be always 
reminding poor Joan of his exploit; but the poor girl’s 
memory might be bad; at all events, he was determined 
that he would lose nothing for want of boring. Fancy a 
hero at the Surrey enacting this part; what a fine pause 
he would make at ‘* coz,’ penchanee add ** eh,” then 
wheel round, after stamping his foot, and exclaim, 

** To horse, good Chandos !” 
And poor Joan would sit down and weep, and say, ‘* He 
thinks I forget the boar, but I’m sure I don’t, nor never 
shall so long as 1 live; and my mother says she never 
shall neither, for he was always boring her with it.” 

The Queen Philippa seems very little better than the 
prince, for she thus takes farewell of king Edward:— 

«* And now, my royal 

Liege, must we then say farewell; yes, from our 

Heart’s core, in its full scope and essence, we 

Say farewell.” 

The princess Joan is alone in a garden, and makes a 
long speech about a thrush’s 

** Mossy nest and spotted eggs,” 
which would altogether have escaped us, had not the 
author pointed it out in his Preface as follows :— 

** The soliloquy of the Princess Joan, in the preceding 
scene, is intended as a contrast to the court scene; being 
one of artless simplicity, such as might be expected from 
a young girl partial to scenes of nature. It was suggested 
from a real one in the beautiful walk in Brimley Lane, 
Teignmouth, where the author met with a thrush’s nest 
in a garden in June last.” 

We rejoice in the explanation!! Again we have The- 
odore, a lady in disguise, attending upon Lord Basset, 
who thus addresses her: — 

*« Lord B. Thou art faint, Theodore, here rest awhile; 
With the cool stream refresh thee; thy casque take; 
Water bring me too, my thirst to slake.” 

This reminds us very much of an old man who owned 
a timber-yard; and when he perceived his men exhausted 
with sawing, used to exclaim, ‘* You seem tired 0 th’ 
pit, my lads, you'd better Jeave off a while, and carry @ 
few deals, to rest you!” Another extract, and we have 


lone. 
*¢ Here, Chandos, with helmet 
Off, white flag in hand, to shew how peaceable 
Thou art, with our kind greetings, this billet 
Take to Lord Moyne. : 
(The king speaks this playfully, as he 
writes the billet.” 

Is not the stage direction here very fine? What would 
Macready do if he had to enact the part of king? perhaps 
kick Chandos playfully? Shall we be believed when we 
assert, that we have read this volume through — Preface, 
playfully, notes and all? Talk of the labours of Hercules, 
he would sooner have cleansed fifty Augean stables than 
he would have undertaken such a task. But it is done, 
= gy are yet alive, to conclude with an extract from 
Swift. , 

«« Brutes find out where their talents lie; 

A bear will not — to fly; 

A founder’d horse wiil oft debate 

Before he tries a five-barred — 

A dog, by instinct, turns aside, 

Who sees the ditch too deep and wide; 

But man we find the only creature, 

Who, led by folly, combats nature. 

Who, when she loudly cries, forbear, 

With obstinacy fixes there; 

And, where his genius least inclines, 

Absurdly bends his whole designs.” ; 
We hope this hint will not. be lost upon our friend in his 
next Campaign, 
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Popular Surgery: being Plain Directions of-| 
fered to the Public at large, but particularly 
to Heads of Families, Captains of Ships, 
Emigrants, and Persons engaged in Mines, 
Manufactories, and Public Works, for af. 
fording Relief in all Cases of Accident, 
Dangerous Disease, Poisoning, &c. in the 
Absence of a regular Practitioner. From 
the French of M. Mayer, Doctor of Medicine 
and Surgery, Principal Surgeon to the Hos. 
pital of Lausanne. With Notes and con- 
siderable Additions, by Thomas Cutler, M.D. 
Author of “ the Surgeon’s Practical Guide in 
Dressing and Bandaging.” 12mo. pp. 125. , 
London, 1836. Longman and Co. 

Tue title-page sufficiently indicates the nature 
of this small, but extremely useful, publication, 
No one passes a year without meeting occa-'! 
sions, when the instructions it gives would be! 
eminently beneficial in assuaging evils, reme- 
dying accidents, and saving lives. We recom. | 
mend it to general reference, and simply quote 
an example, to shew how serviceable it is cal-| 
culated to be. 

“ Whenever an accident occurs, wherein the 
loss of blood is liable to expose the wounded 
person more or less immediately to danger, the | 
hemorrhage may be always suspended by ap-| 
plying one or more fingers, according to the} 
extent of the injury, upon the place from 
whence the blood issues; precisely in the same | 
manner as the flowing of a liquid would be ar- 
rested from a hole in the vessel in which it is | 
contained; the fingers forming the best plug 
that can be made use of in the first moments 
ofan accident, and while the other more im- 
portant means are being got ready. These con- 
sist of any soft substances which are capable of 
being rolled up or moulded into the form of a 
plug, and are to be applied directly upon the 
open vessel, so as completely to fill up and 
cover the wound: for this purpose recourse 
may be had to sponge, German tinder, puff. 
ball, spiders’ web, moistened paper, tow, lint, 
old and soft linen, wool, or, if in the country, 
and at a distance from any habitation, even fine 
moss. But, whenever it can be obtained, the 
preference should be given to sponge, as it can 
be more easily insinuated into the wound, the 
interstices of which it fills completely up, by 
reason of its peculiar structure and its elas. | 
ticity. But, in order to impart the greatest effi- 
cacy to the means just recommended, the clots 
of blood, if there are any, should be removed, 
and the wound washed with cold water, in order 
that the place from which the blood issues may 
be exposed as completely as possible; the point 
of the plug ought then to be placed directly 
upon the vessel, and not upon the clot. The 
cleansing of the wound alone will often cause 
the flowing of the blood to cease. The sub. 
stances thus wedged in should be maintained ; 
in their situation by a neckerchief or a 
pocket-handkerchief, folded in the form of a 
cravat, @ common band, or even a garter. If 


the means already pointed out should be ivsuf- | ! 


ficient to suspend the flow of blood, the whole 
application should be removed, and the pres- 
sure of the finger alone relied upon, until the 
surgeon, or a person acquainted with the nature 
and treatment of such accidents, can be called 
ii: the wounded person could manage this 
himself, in case of need. The pressure of the 
lingers upon the same place during several 
ours, would suffice to arrest the most con- 
‘iderable hemorrhage; but as this continued 
Pressing, if confined to one person, would be- 
Come too painful to be long endured, two or 
persons should be employed to aid al- 





ye * * 


‘** Leech bites, especially in children and 
very delicate individuals, will often give rise 
to a loss of blood difficult to suppress. If the 
means ordinarily employed fail to effect the 
desired end, recourse may be had to the follow. 
ing methods : — The skin is to be gently pinched 
up, about the spot where the blood is flowing 
freely, and the part itself covered with finely 
powdered charcoal or powdered alum, or, better 
still, a morsel of sponge or lint soaked with a 
spirituous liquor. Surgeons are occasionally 
obliged to employ a cupping-glass, or lunar 
caustic, or even the end of a wire heated to 
whiteness, in order to burn the leech bite: 


| sometimes they employ—(and a very excellent 

method it is)—a small needle, which is run 

through the cuticle or outer skin immediately 

above the orifice; this is instantly and ef- 

the flow of blood quickly 
* - 


fectually closed, and 
suspended. - 

‘“* The first thing to be done in case of a real 
or supposed fracture, is immediately to put the 
limb in a good position, and so maintain it that 
it can neither vacillate nor in any other way 
become disturbed. The good sense of the at- 
tendants is sufficient to point out how a broken 


limb is to be restored to its proper direction ; | 


for it suffices to stretch the member, if it be 
shortened or twisted, and gradually return to 
their natural state the parts which are evi- 
dently displaced. ° . 3 

“ Should the hand or a fore-arm be frac- 
tured, it will suffice to place them in a broad 
sling, which can be made with a handkerchief. 
When the arm is broken, recourse may be 
equally had to the sling, and the arm then 
fixed to the side by means of another handker- 
chief, which is made to embrace the body. It 
will readily be conceived that the ribs of the 
individual to which the broken arm is bound, 
fairly represent a splint; and, as they form a 
good assistance, they form in this case a conve- 
nient substitute. But when a thigh or leg is 
concerned, and no aid can be afforded but by 
means of handkerchiefs, the limbs may be bound 
together in several places; that is to say, the 
fractured with the sound one, using the latter 
as a long and solid splint. It will now be 
readily conceived that, by one or other of the 
methods just enumerated, one thing of the 
highest possible importance will be obtained, 
namely, some solidity and less vacillation in the 
bone — consequently, less pain and more fa- 
cility in moving the patient.” 

These examples need not be extended, since 
the volume itself is very small, and ought to be 
in every body’s hands. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Treatise on the Progress and Shedding of the Human 
Teeth, §c., with Illustrations, by R. Maclean, Dentist. 
8vo. pp. 55. (London, Longman and Co.)—A sensible 
and complete treatise on the subject, and the plates ex- 
cellently executed. 

Popular Mathematics, &c., by R. Mudie. Pp. 496. (Lon- 
don, Orr and Smith.)—As every thing must be made 
popular now o’days, why not mathematics? If they are, 
we have only to say, that Mr. Mudie has well performed 
his task in rendering them plain and easy to be wrought 
out and understood. 

The Check Journal, upon the principle of Double Entry, 
Se., by J. Jackson, Accountant. 8vo. pp. 150. (London, 
E. Wilson.)—We daresay, a good guide to account-keeping 
in the manner indicated; but, at all events, full of mer- 
cantile and useful information. 

Sacred Classics, XXIX; Horne’s Commentary on the 
Psalms. (London, Hatchard)— This excellent reprint 
needed no introduction; and the editors have contented 
themselves with giving it to the public in one of their 
neat without c 





| those who are (and, who are not?) anxious to better the 


condition of the poor and lower orders, to meditate upon 
and put into practice. 

Scott's Prose Works, Vol. XXVIII; Tales of a Grand- 
father; France. (London, Cadell.) — With this, beauti- 
fully embellished with two French views, ends the 
monthly series of Sir Walter Scott’s collected works, 
which, as is stated in a notice, has gone on for seven years 
and four months. We have only to say that the pub- 
lisher has faithfully and honourably fulfilled the pledge 
of his prospectus. 

Lardner's Cyclopedia, LXXXI.; England, VI. (London, 
Longman and Co.)—The continuation which was added 
to Mackintosh, and led to much controversy. 

The Book of the Moral World, by Robert Owen. 
pp. 104. (London, Wilson.)\—Mr. Owen’s principles have 

en so widely diffused, and the subjects of so much 
comment, that we need not reopen their discussion. In 
this, as in all his productions, we are ready to acknow- 
| ledge very benevolent and well-meaning, though, in our 

; opinion, most mistaken and illusory views of what is, and 
what is possible. 

} Homeowpathy and Allopathy? or, Large, Small, and 
Atomic Doses? By David Uwins, M.D. Pp. 34. (Lon- 
don, Renshaw.)—We are almost:inclined to think this 
brochure a piece of badinage of the worthy doctor’s; for 
we cannot induce ourselves to believe that he would 
seriously stand forth the advocate of palpable absurdity. 
If he really is in earnest, we can only call to mind Cicero’s 

remark, that there is no proposition so ridiculous but 
some philosopher has been found to maintain it. We 
should much like to put the faith of these homeeopathic 

|apostles to the test; and could wish with Dr. Uwins 
| (page 11) that a few cases of cholera would appear amon, 

| them, in order that we might see how much they would 

| then trust to the efficacy of their infinitely smal! doses. 

The British Flora Domestica ; or, History of Medicinal 
| Plants indigenous to Great Britain. Part lV. (London, 
| Cox.)—This excellent little work is proceeding prosper- 
}ously. The figures and descriptions are both good. It 
| maintains a very fair rank among its very numerous 
| serial competitors. 
| 


8vo. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
PREPARATIONS for the assembling of this dis- 
|tinguished body of scientific and literary cha- 
jracters are already in active progress at our 
| public institutions. The council of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society in Park Street have 
ordered their rooms to be repaired, painted, 
&c.; and a number of gentlemen, who possess 
suitable establishments, have also expressed 
their intention of throwing them open for the 
reception of the distinguished individuals about 
to honour the city with a visit. ‘The Marquess 
of Lansdowne, as President, will receive the 
visits of his friends at Mr. Moutrie’s, in Col- 
lege Green, which has been fixed on as a 
convenient temporary residence for his lord. 
ship. Among the noblemen and gentlemen 
|who are expected to honour our city with 





| their presence are the following :—The Mar- 


quess of Northampton ; Earl Bathurst ; Lords 
Brougham, Cole, Compton, Nugent, King ; 
the Right Hon. Spring Rice, Sir C. Lane, 
Sir W. Hamilton, Sir J. C. Hobhouse, Sir P. 
Egerton, Sir T. Brisbane, Sir R. Inglis, Sir 
T. Dickson, Sir P. Laurie, Sir T. Lethbridge, 
Sir D. Brewster, K.C.G.; Hon. C. Harris; 
Professors Raumer (Berlin), Moll (Utrecht), 
Hare (Philadelphia), Le Play (Paris), Mits- 
cherlich (Berlin), Parigot (Brussells), Powell, 
Buckland, Rigaud, and Cooke (Oxford), Sedg- 
wick, Whewell, Peacock, and Henslow (Cam- 
bridge), Forbes (Edinburgh), Wheatstone and 
Royle (King’s College, London), Christie 
(Woolwich), Babbage, Don, Johnston, Christie ; 
Rev. Doctors Bliss, Cooke, P. Smith, Richie ; 
Doctors Daubeny, Dalton, Robertson, Russell, 
James Johnston, Wahab, Farre, G. Sigmond, 
Orpen, O’Burne, Smith, Cleland, Metcalf, 
Reed, Taylor, C. Henry, Macartney, Bowring, 
Somerville, Hodgkin, J. Clarke, E. Turner, 
Roget, Thorp, Richardson ; Baron Dupin (Pa- 
ris); Messrs. Agassiz (Paris), T. Moore, J. 





Essays on the Principles of Charitable I 
eo 371. (London, Longman and Co.) — This volume 
offers many interesting views of a very complex and 
difficult system. Their number prevents us from exa- 
mining them in detail, or pointing out where we agree 
with and where we differ from the author. All we can 
say is, that he is a sensible writer, and suggests much to 


L. Goldsmid, J. Corrie, H. Brandreth, W. 
Thorp (Rev.), Curtis and Spence (Entomolo. 
gists); Col. Yorke, &c. &c. Some useful in- 
formation respecting the intended proceedings 





of the Association, and the regulations for ad- 
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mission, are announced in our columns, by ad- 
vertisements, and a letter from a member of the 
Local Council. A great influx of company, in 
addition to the members of the Association, is 
expected. It is doubtful, we hear, whether the 
parliamentary duties of the Marquess of Lans- 
downe may not prevent his being present at the 
early days of the meeting. We understand that 
our respected member, Sir Richard Vyvyan, has 
been invited to supply his place, but his reply had 
not yesterday been received.—Bristol Paper. 

Clifton Suspension Bridge.—We are in- 
formed that the trustees of the Suspension 
Bridge have determined to lay the first stone 
of the abutment, on the Leigh side, on Sa- 
turday, the 27th instant, at which time the 
tide will answer at an early hour.—Jbid. 





DRAMA. 

The King’s Theatre closed last week, after 
a short but very successful campaign, though 
no novelty of superior merit has been pro- 
duced. Neither Straniera nor the Briganti 
took hold of the public; and the ballet has 
been very indifferent : nevertheless, there were 
crowded houses to the end of the season, at- 
tracted often to poor operas, by the united 
talents of Grisi, Tamburini, Rubini, and La- 
blache. With first-rate music, we think the 
lessee might commence the next year much 
earlier, and with equal prosperity throughout. 

Haymarket. —- Revivals, joe ten comedies, 
and Ellen Tree in Jon and The Ransom, have 
drawn full houses during the week to this 
pleasant little theatre. We hear that a new 
tragedy, with good parts for Vandenhoff and 
Miss Treg, is in rehearsal. 

The Victoria opened on Monday with Bene- 
detto Mangone, a new melo-drame, but of the 
old school. Mr. Archer and Mrs. Vining sus- 
tained the principal parts with much ability. 





VARIETIES. 

Chiswick Asylum. — This excellent charity 
was last week visited by the Princess Victoria 
and the Duchess of Kent, who expressed them- 
selves greatly pleased with its management and 
the appearance of the children. The parish of 
St. James’s has come nobly forward, and placed 
the infants, from three years of age and up- 
wards, in this well-conducted Institution, in- 
stead of Norwood, where we imagine their 
treatment was widely different. It is much to 
be lamented, for the sake of these tender and 
helpless creatures, that other parishes do not 
follow this example. At present the Victoria 
Asylum contains ninety-five inmates ; of whom 
about a third are on the eve of sailing (or have 
now sailed) for Canada, where appropriate 
situations await them, such as they have been 
prepared to fill with credit to themselves and 
advantage to their employers. This is surely, 
as we have frequently expressed before, a most 
benevolent and useful scheme, and one that 
works well. 

#1. B’s last two caricatures (449 and 450), 
are, at least one of them, highly amusing. It 
represents Lord Clanricarde in his balloon as- 
cent, and is a characteristic likeness of the 
rising statesman. The other is one of the best, 
both for art and humour, in the whole series. 
It represents Lord John Russell dancing the 
fetter dance in the Beggar's Opera, whilst 
Hume and O'Connell, as Peachum and Lockit, 
look on. The expression of the three is inimi- 
table; nor are ministers, though mere shadows 
in the distance, less admirable proofs of the 
artist’s talent. The preceding three, which 
we omitted to notice on their appearance, are 





also very amusing squibs. ‘ A gentle warn- 
ing” represents the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Lyndhurst tearing down the bills stuck 
on the wall by Lord John Russell and Lord 
Morpeth, as bill-stickers. The ‘* rival news- 
mongers” anticipates the effects of the altera- 
tion in the stamp duties, and has many public 
characters offering their journals to the pas- 
sengers on the top of acoach. ‘* Sharp prac- 
tice” is a political cannonade, full of fun and 
humour ; the grouping admirable. 

Progress of Intelligence. — The following, 
from the Hobart Town Courier, shews that the 
cultivation of the useful arts and science is not 
confined to the elder parts of the inhabited 
world, but is prosecuted, and we wish we could 
say with more success, in the later establishments 
of civilisation. ‘The session of the Mechanics’ 
Institution was closed by an able and instructive 


lecture on zoology from Mr. Moss, the secre- | ‘I 


tary. In explaining the different orders from 
the Linnzan distinctions of the teeth, &c. he 
took occasion, among other things, to shew that 
it was not to be expected that the aborigines 
of this island, and of New Holland, could ever 
have advanced in civilisation, owing to the 
entire absence of the ruminating animals, the 
horse, the cow, sheep, &c., which have con- 
tributed so much in other parts of the world to 
the domestication and comfort of man. At the 
conclusion, Dr. Ross offered a few remarks to 
the meeting on the state of learning and sci- 
ence in this colony, which, he regretted to say, 
met with so little encouragement both from the 
government and the public. 

New Power. — Galvanism is, it seems, to be 
employed to supersede steam, as a locomotive 
power. What next ? The discovery, it is said, 
is to be promulgated at the Bristol meeting of 
the British Association. 

Voltaire’s Manuscripts.— A bundle of MSS. 
stolen from Ferney many years ago, have, it is 
stated, been recently found at a village in 
Hanover. 

Colossal Ray. — A foetus of the animal com- 
monly so called has been presented to the 
United Service Museum, Middle Scotland 
Yard, by Lieut. J. H. St. John, R.A. The 
mother measured about fifteen feet both in 
length and breadth ; and was killed after a hard 
struggle of five hours. 

Watch Thermometer.—M. Arago, at a recent 
scientific meeting, announced that a Danish 
watchmaker had invented a watch which, at 
the end of the day, indicates the mean tem- 
perature of the preceding twenty-four hours. 

Professor Schlegel.—This distinguished scho- 
lar died at Copenhagen on the 22d of July. 
[Since writing, we observe that a correspondent 
of the Times doubts the statement ; having very 
recently seen Mr. Schlegel in perfect health. ] 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Mr. B. E. Pote announces Remarks on Egyptian An- 
tiquity, of which he claims to demonstrate the ‘* Shep- 
herd Kings,” their language, and descendants. 


In the Press. 

An English Grammar, by Matthias Green, Birming- 
ham. — Poetical Anthology of the Germans, by Wilhelm 
Klauer Klattowski. — Vol. Il. of the Marquess Wellesley’s 
Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence, during his 
Administration in India. —Golden Records; a Little 
World of Wisdom; consisting of the choicest sayings of 
the most Eminent Men, on the Plan of a Pocket Dic- 
tionary. — Kidd’s Book of Collective Wisdom ; contain 
Gleanings from the choicest Works of the most Eminent 
Writers, arranged in Alphabetical Order. — Kidd’s Little 
Lexicon of Useful Knowledge; or, a Book for the Million ; 
consisting of Extracts from Popular authors. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of the Life of Edward the Black Prince, by 
G. P. R. James, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. li, ls. 6d. — Statistics 





a 
of Phrenology, by H.C. Watson, 12mo. 5s,— On the Pro. 
gress and Shedding of the Human Teeth, by R. Maclean, 
royal 8vo. 10s., coloured, 12s. — Anacalypsis, or an In. 
quiry into the Origin of Languages, Nations, and Relj- 
gions, by Godfrey Higgins, Esq. 2 vols. 4to. 5/.—The Lyre 
of David, by V. Bythner, translated by the Rev. Thomas 
Dee, 8vo. ll. 4s. — A Series of Practical Sermons, by the 
Rev. C. Bradley, post 8vo. 8s.— An Angler’s Ramble, by 
KE. Jesse, Esq., F.L.S., author of Gleanings in Natura} 
History, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Coghlan’s New Guide to 
Boulogne, 18mo. 2s. — Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with 
Notes, by W. Mason and Adam Clarke, 12mo. 5s., 18mo, 
3s. 6d. — J. Howe's Christian Theology, by J. Dunn, 
12mo. 6s.6d.— The Student’s Manual of Ancient History, 
by W. C. Taylor, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. — The Child’s First 
Latin Book, by W. Fenton, 12mo. 2s, — The Harmony of 
Phrenology with Scripture, by William Scott, Esq. post 
8vo. 6s. 6d. — Caius Marius, a Tragedy, by Thomas 
Doubleday, 8vo. 4s.— The Inquisitor, 1 vol. post 8vo, 
10s. 6d. — Sacred Themes, in Prose and Verse, by J. P. 
Hawley, 32mo. 1s. 6d.—Short Hints for Junior Evange- 
lists, by James Kendall, imo. 1s. 3d.—A Guide to Pulpit 
Exercises, 18mo. 3s, — The Land Day Book, kept in the 
United States of America, by Sarah Hoding, 12mo. 5s,— 
A Visit to the United States and Canada in 1833, by 
Richard{ Weston, 5s. 6d.—Juvenile Every Day Book, 
uare 12mo. 5s.— The Seven Ages of England, or its 
Advancement in Arts, Literature, and Science, by C. Wil- 
liams, f.cap 8vo. 8s.— Parker’s Progressive Exercises in 
Rhetorical Reading, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1836. 


August. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday.. rom 49 to 7 30°20 to 3024 
Friday ---- eee * 3024 30-21 
Saturday -- 75 30-16 
Sunday---+ 29°86 
Monday -- 20-82. 
Tuesday -- tees 30-06 
Wednesday eves 5G +e 74 29°99 

Prevailing winds N.E. and W. by S. Generally clear, 
except the mornings of the 11th, and two ogee days. 
Thunder and lightning, accompanied with rain, from 8 
till 9 on the morning of the 14th. Lightning in the North 
on the evening of the 13th. 

Rain fallen, °1 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 
Latitade- --+--51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 








Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteore- 
logical Society. July 1836. 

Thermometer—Highest: -- + 87°75 ++ the 5th, 
36°50 «+ 20th. 
. 56°76614 
Barometer—Highest- 30-12 «+ the 3st. 
Lowest - 29°17 «+ 2 
Mean ’ 
Number of days of rain, 11. 
Quantity of rain, in inches and decimals, 3°1625. 
Winds.—0 East—11 West—0 North—2 South—0 North- 
east—2 South-east—7 South-west—9 North-west. 
General Observations. — Some few days in the early part 

of the month were extremely hot, and the maximum of 
the thermometer on the 5th, 87° 50’, was higher than any 
one since the 19th of August 1825, which was the hottest 
day during the last 14 years; the range was very great, 
and the mean resulted lower than since 1829. ‘The ba- 
rometer was rather higher than usual as to the maximum, 
and the mean was above the average. Rain fell on eleven 
different days, and the whole quantity, though not 9 
much as in July 1834, which was extraordinary, was more 
than generally falls in the month. A severe storm of 
thunder and lightning followed the extreme of heat, it 
commenced about half-past nine p.M., and continued, with 
little intermission, until five o’clock on the morning 

the 6th, some flashes of lightning were extremely vivid, 

and the thunder was very loud. One clap was quite ap- 

— and seemed to end the storm, as little more was 
eard. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Euphrates Expedition.—We have looked into several 
ancient writers with reference to the places on the Eu- 
phrates, mentioned in our letter thence, in last -Literay 
Gazette. From Cellarius, we find Thapsacus,* ber 
Bank of Euphrates, lat. 32j.—Circesium, in angle aon 
by the Chaboras, or Aboras, with the Euphrates— ir 
or Dura, on Euphrates, where the Gordians (father A 
son) were killed. From D’Anville: Thapsacus, W tt 
Alexander entered Mesopotamia, now El Der, lat. on 
North. — Zenobia, now Zelibi (if Thalloba, or Gallo! “4 
lat. 37.)—Circesium, lat. 35} (same latitude as jah aginst 
fortified by Diocletian as bulwark of emplre.—Belis, te. 
Barbalissus, 35}.—Racca, Nicephorium, built by for- 
ander, lat. 36.—Dura, lat. 35-—Anah, an isle, Anatho 
merly, lat. 34, long. 59} from Paris 

- x Constant ender” must excuse our not en 
(in No. 1017), that the palm-leaves are used for = ~4 
upon. We thought most ‘ Constant Readers 
aware that the tree itself is stationary. 

The Acrostic does not come within our system. 

* So laid down in Cellarius’ map; but, in * es 
stated to be in Mesopotamia. Cluverius places it, 
rectly, in Syria. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


CLOSE OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION, 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by ancient Masters 
of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, including 
Two of the celebrated Murillos from Marshal Soult’s Collection, 
which his Grace the Duke of Sutherland has most liberally allow- 
ed the Directors to exhibit for the benefit of the Institution, is 
open daily, from Ten in the morning till Six in the evening, and 
will be closed on Saturday, the 27th instant. 

Catalogue, 1s. Admission, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





RIGHTON and LONDON RAILWAY, 
WITHOUT a TUNNEL. 

At a nymerous and highly res 
ing of the Shareholders of the : 
without a Tunnel, held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate 
Street, this 15th day of August, 1836, pursuant to public ad- 
vertisement. 
sir JOHN THOMAS CLARIDGE was unanimously called to 

the Chair. 

The Secretary read to the Meeting a Report from the Pro- 
visional Committee, shewing their Proceedings from the com- 
mencement of the Company, with a statement of their accounts. 


table Special General Meet- 


righton and London Railway,’ 


ALOON of ARTS, ROYAL VIC- 
TORIA ARCADE, RYDE. 

This Establishment will be Opened in the latter end of August, 
for the Exhibition of Paintings in Oil and Water Colours, Speci- 
mens of Sculptures and Casts, Architectural Designs, Models, 
and Proof Impressions of Engravings, subject to the following 
Regulations. 

1. All Works of Art sent for Exhibition or Sale must have the 
Names of the respecti i i ly marked thereon, 
and, if more than one, they must be numbered ;—a List contain- 
ing the number, a written description of the several perform- 
ances, the price with or without the frame and glass (if intended 
for sale), ether with the residence of the Proprietor or Artist, 
must be addressed to the Superintendent, G. A. Hillier, at 
No. 6 Royal Victoria Arcade, Ryde. 

II. No Picture can be admitted without a Frame. 

I. A Commission of ten per cent will be charged on the 
amount of all Works of Art Sold, and all expenses to and from 
Artists to the Saloon of Arts, will in consequence be paid by the 
Superintendent. 

1V. All Monies arising from the Sale of Works of Art, will be 
paid to the respective proprietors, when received from the pur- 
chasers. ¢ 

V. Every care will be taken of the Works of Art; but the Super- 
intendent does not hold himself responsible for any damage 
accidentally incurred. 

7I. As the object of this Establishment will be the continued 
exhibition of Works of Art, those intended for sale will be al- 
lowed to be removed as soon as sold, but those intended for ex- 
hibition only, must remain for Three Months at least. 

r. J. Green, Jun. 14 Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, will 
send for, pack, and forward to Ryde, Pictures which any Artist 
residing in London may be desirous of sending. 

For further particulars, or to take Shops in the Royal Victoria 








1, Whereupon it was moved by William Rickard, Esq., led 
by Wm. Austin, Esq., and carried unanimously, 

That the Report of the Provisional C F d this 
day, be received, and adopted. 

9, It was moved by R.H. Graham, Esq., M.D., and seconded by 

Wm. Haydon, Esq., and carried unanimously, 

That, in the opinion of this Meeting, it is highly important to 
the interests of the Sharehold that application to Parli 
should be renewed in the ensuing session for a Bill to construct a 
Railroad ‘* without a Tunnel,” as it appears to this Meeting, 
from the manner in which the evidence respecting tunnels was 
received by the Committee of the House of Lords, and from the 
strong feeling manifested by the public, by petitions and other- 
wise, against a line with tunnels, that, if persevering and rigorous 
exertions be made by the Company to secure the passing of their 
Bill, success will crown their efforts, as the practicability of 
constructing a Railroad to Brighton without a Tunnel was de- 
monstratively proved by evidence adduced in the House of 
Lords, and which the opponents of this line have not attempted 
to disprove. 


3, It was moved by Thomas Gaspey, Esq., seconded by William 
mper, Esq., and resolved unanimously, 

That the meeting do authorise and consent to the Provisional 
Committee making a call of One Pound per Share, and that this 
meeting do recommend the same to be made — on or before 
Saturday, the 10th day of September next, at the Bankers’, Messrs, 
SirCharles Price and Company, or at the Offices of the Company, 
No. 31 New Broad Street. 


4, It was moved by George Carroll, Esq., and seconded by 
Banks Hopper, Esq., and resolved unanimously, 

That, in the event of any of the Shareholders not paying the 
call at the time specified for that purpose, this meeting do recom- 
mend the Provisional Committee to take proper steps to declare 
the Shares upon which the call shall not be paid, forfeited, and 
to take measures to dispose of the same for the benefit of the 
Company. 

5. It was moved by R. H. Graham, Esq., M.D., and seconded 

by J. G. Anthony, Esq., and resolved unanimously, 

That Richard Cuerton, Esq., and George Carroll, Esq., be ap- 
pointed Auditors of the Accounts of the Company. 

6, It was moved by William Haydon, Esq., and seconded by 

. Graham, Esq., M.D., and resolved unanimously, 

That the cordial thanks of this meeting be given to the Pro- 
visional Committee for their zealous and persevering exertions 
during the arduous struggle in which they have been engaged, 
and for their great attention to the interests of the Company. 

7. It was moved by the Rev. H. I. Knapp, and seconded by 

George Harryson, Jun., Esq., and resolved unanimously, 

That the thanks of the Meeting, and of the Shareholders at 
large, are especially due, and are hereby cordially presented to 
Charles Pearson, Esq., for the zeal and talent by which his par- 
liamentary agency in the late arduous contest has been distin- 
guished, for his able, argumentative, and most convincing sum- 
ming-up of the case before the Committee of the House of Lords, 
whereby he has rendered eminent service to the line of Railroad 
to ton without a Tunnel. 

8. It was moved by the Chairman, and seconded by William 

Tha Leveridge, Esq. and resolved unanimously, 
iol it the thanks of the Meeting be given to John Coles Four- 

inier, Esq., the Secretary to the Company, for his zealous and 
persevering services in forwarding the interests of the Company. 

9. It was moved by W. J. Richardson, Esq., and seconded 
Thar Charles Delegal, Esa, and resolved unanimously, 
Eu hae thanks of this Meeting be given to N. W. Cundy, 
en James Mills, Esq., and the other engineers and sur- 
t in the service of the Company, for their great 
exertions re the Committee of both Houses of Parliament. 
10, It was moved by W. Haydon, Esq., and seconded by 
Th - Jerdan, Esq., and resolved unanimously, 
at the thanks of this Meeting be given to Sir John Thomas 


Claridge, the ( : 
ie oo a Salman, for his able and courteous conduct in 








ll, It was resolved unanimously, 
Rae the above Resolutions be Advertised in the usual News- 


(Signed) John Thomas Claridge, Chairman, 
John Coles Fourdrinier, Secretary. 


P 
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A PORTRAIT of THE RIGHT HON. 


. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P, 

.graved by James Bromley, fi 
r y, from the Original Picture b 
fea Hayter, in the possession of His Grace ro Duke of Bed. 





Size, 16 by 12. Prints, 11. 18; Proofs, 2/. 2s.; Before 
“ar Letters, 31, 3s. 
ion: Published by Col s 
East; y maghi, Son, and Co., Pall Mall 
Pai > ee by Hodgson and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 





Arcade, appl to be made (if by letter, post paid,) to Mr. 
G. A. Hillier, No. 6 Royal Victoria Arcade, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


CONTINUATION OF PUGIN’S WORKS ON THE 
ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By Thomas Larkins Walker, Architect, Pupil and Executor of 
the late Augustus Pugin. 


‘art I. of 
UGIN’S EXAMPLES of GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE, Third Series; consisting of Twenty- 
six Plates, illustrating, by Plans, Sections, Elevations, and De- 
tails, the Vicar’s Close, Wells, S i From Sketch 
and Admeasurements. 
By A. WELBY PUGIN, Architect. 
with a Hi ical and D. ipti ecount, 

By THOMAS LARKINS WALK ER, Architect, 
Honorary Treasurer of the Architectural Society of London. 
%%* The Volume to consist of Three Parts, of 25 Plates (in- 

stead of Four of 18, as in the two former), each being complete in 
itself, to be published at intervals of Nine Months. 
Price of Each Part. 








£. 4d. 
Medium quarto ° coccccee J 
Imperial quarto. 
Imperial quarto, proof: 
10 copies will be taken) 

Which may be had of the Author, Mr. Thos. L. Walker, 
Architect (Executor of the late A. Pugin), at his Office, 106 
Great Russel Street, Bloomsbury; or of John Weale, at the 
Architectural Library, 59 High Holborn; of John Williams, 
Library of Fine Arts, 10 Charles Street, Soho; and of Martin 
Taylor, 1 Wellington Street, Strand; Norton, Bristol; Wright- 
son and Webb, Birmingham; Parker, Oxford; Combe, Leices- 
ter; Backhouse, Wells; and Simms, Bath. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS, 
Collection of Engravings, 

By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE AND SON, 


AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
22 FLEET STREET, 


THIS DAY, AUGUST 20. 


Among which are, Proofs and Fine Impressions of the Green- 
wich Pensioners, by Burnet; the Fair Forester, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence: Lady Selina Meade, by ditto; Nature, after Sir 

homas Lawrence; ae Po Engraver’s proof; Kean, as 
Brutus, by Reynolds; Mrs. Siddons as Tragic Muse; The Con- 
fessional, before the letters; Seventh Plague, by Martin; Dal- 
ton’s Antique Statues; Gems of Art; Various Works of Hogarth ; 
Numerous Portraits and Etchings of Old Masters; the Works of 
Modern Engravers, Book-plates; Prints Framed and Glazed, &c. 
A few Paintings: Christ Delivered to the Multitude, a fine Pic- 
ture by old Franks; Susannah and the Elders, by Paul Vero- 
nese; a Girl’s Head, by Greuze; Water Coloured Drawings, 
Stained Glass Windows, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


ON WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 24th, AND 
FOLLOWING DAY. 


Extensive Collection of Copper and 
Steel Plates, 
With R inders of Imp i Letter-press, &c. 

Including the following Valuable and Important Works : 
The Stafford, Angerstein, Grosvenor, Leicester, and Miles 
Galleries, with the Original Drawings of the Grosvenor and 
Leicester Galleries; Pyne’s Royal Residences; Hoare’s History 
of Wiltshire; Meyrick’s Costumes; Williamson’s Oriental Field 
Sports; Hunter’s History of Mysore; Porter's Travels in Russia; 
Smith’s Views in Italy; Hakewell’s Jamaica; Lycett’s Australia; 
Turner’s Views in Yorkshire; Watt's Views of Gentlemen's 
Seats; Middiman’s Views; Parkyn’s Monastic Kemains; 
Brewer's Ireland; Malcolm’s London; Taylor’s Short Hand; 
Malton’s Perspective; Gallery of Nature and Art; Illustrations 
of Sir W. Scott’s Novels; Burney’s History of Music; Wadd’s 
Anatomy; Knight’s Pomona Herefordiensis; Brook *s Horti- 
cultural Repository; Brown and Lothian’s New General Atlas; 
Walker’s Ciassical Atlas; Le Sage’s Historical Atlas; Ellis’s 
County Atlas; Hollar’s Large View of London in 1647; Garrick 
in the Green Room, by Hogarth; Siege of Gibraltar and Sortie 
of Gibraltar; Butler’s Hudibras, Cooper’s Portraits to illustrate 
di 








tto. 
Specimens may be seen, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at 
the Rooms. 


Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Bookseller's Stock, 
upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general, 


MUSIC, 
HE SINGING MASTER 


Containing Instructions for teaching Singing in Schools 
and Families—The Notation of Music—Rudiments of the Science 
of Harmony —and a Selection of Popular Airs, arranged as 
Songs, and also Harmonised for Three Voices, as Glees, or Short 
Choruses; Adapted, with suitable Words, for the Use of Chic. 
ren, and Young Persons of different Ages. Price 5s. 6d. 
E. Wilson, Royal Exchange; and J. Hart, Music-Seller 
109 Hatton Garden. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Captain Marryat's New Novel. 
In a few days, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
R. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. 


By the Author of “ Japhet in Search of a Father,” 
*« Peter Simple,” &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 
Agents for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 
Mrs. Hemans’s Memoirs, 
In a few days, 2 vols. 8vo. with an exquisitely finished Portrait 
and View of her House, 
EMORIALS of MRS. HEMANS, 
with Illustrations of her Literary Character, from her 
Private Correspondence. 
By H. F. CHORLEY, Esq. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
Agents—for Ireland, J. arog Dublin; for Scotland, 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





On the 30th of August, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 

\ ] L E ; or, the Danseuse, 
A Portraiture of Human Passions and Character. 
Henry Colburn, 13 Great Marlboreugh Street. 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


for September will contain, exclusively— 
Copious and interesting Extracts from the Prince Lucien 
3 parte’s unpublished Memoirs, written by Himself. 

*% As a considerable demand for the Magazine will be occa- 
sioned by the above announcement, to prevent disappointment, 
early orders should be given. 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. Agent for Ireland, J, 
Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell and Bradfute, Edin-~ 
burgh. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


AUTUBIOGRAPHY OF AN AMERICAN INDIAN, 
In f.cap 8vo. with a Portrait, price 4s. 6d, 
HE LIFE of BLACK HAWK, 
or Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiak, Chief of the Tribe of Sacs 
and Foxes, dictated hy Himself. 

Richard James Kennett, American Library, No, 14 York 

Street, Covent Garden. 
Who has lately imported, 

1. Barnes’ Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
on the Gospels (2 vols.), Acts, and Romans, royal 12mo. cloth 
boards, 5s. per volume, ae 

2. Life of John Eliot, the Apostle to the 
Indians. By Convers Francis. Forming Vol, V. of ‘ Sparks’ 
American Biography.” Royal 12mo. price 7s. (Vols. I. to 1V. 
can be had.) 

3. History of Nantucket, from the first Set. 
tlement, with the Rise and Progress of the Whale Fishery. By 
Obed Macy. !2mo. price 7s, 6d. Plates. co 

A List of New Publications can be had 
gratis. P 

No. XCII. of the North American Review, 
and No. LXXV. of the Christian Examiner and General Review, 
can now be had. 


| I F 
By General MUNDY. 


James Carpenter, Old Bond Street. 





2d edition, price 6s, in boards, 
x 


E Y. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. price ll. 11s. 6d. 
HISTORY of the LIFE of EDWARD 
the BLACK PRINCE, and of various Events con- 
nected th ith, which i during the Reign of Edward 
the Third, King of England. 
By G, P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





3 St. James's Square, 
MR. MACRONE'S LAST NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
S TRANG’S GERMANY in 1831. 
2 vols, demy 8vo. fine Pilates. 

2. The Court and Camp of Don Carlos. By 
M. B, Honan, Esq. } vol. post 8vo. 

3. The Letters of Runnymede; and the 
Essays on Whigs and Whiggism. 1 vol. post 8vo. 

. Sketches by ‘* Boz.” The 2d edition. 

2 vols, 

5. Pencillings by the Way. By N. P. Willis, 
Esq. 2d edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 

6. The Inquisitor. 1 vol. post 8vo. 

7. My Note-Book. By John Macgregor, 
Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

8. Allan Cunningham’s New Romance, 
« Lord Roldan.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 

9. Leitch Ritchie’s New Romance, ‘* The 
Magician.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


10. The Priors of Prague. By the Author 





of ** Cavendish.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
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Albemarle Street, Aug. 18. 
Mr. Murray’s List of New Books. 


HE DUKE of WELLINGTON’S 
DESPATCHES. 
Compiled by Lieut.-Col. GURWOOD. 
ols, I. to VI. 8vo. 208. each. 


Great Marlborough Street, August 19. 
M® COLBURN’ S LIST of NEW 


PUBLICATIONS. 


t; 
The Viscount Chateanbriand’s Sketches of 


English Literature, 
With meee on the Spirit of the Times, Men, 
volutions. 
° vols. 8vo. 248. 


II. 
MARQUESS WELLESLEY’S 
Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence. 
. BOs. 
a Miss Landon’s Traits pon Trials of Early Life. 
, LORD MAHON'S In 1 vol. neatly bound, 7s. 6d. y 
History of England, IIL. 
From the Peace fhe Fin Volume, Sree Mrs. Armytage; or, Female Domination. 
By the Authoress of « a and Daughters.” 3 vols. 
LORD MAHON'S 
History of the War of the Succession in Spain. 
2d edition, 8vo. 15s. 


The Diary of @ a Désennuyée. 
With a peep into the Salons of the Tuileries and St. James's. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


Vv. 
Athens and Attica: 
Journal of a Residence there. 

By the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, M.A 
Fellow of Trinity Coil. Cambridge ; Head Master of 
Harrow School, 

With Maps and I |lustrations, 8vo. 12s. 


V. 
Captain Brenton’s Naval History of Great 
Britain, 
Dedicated, by permission, | to His Majesty. 
Now publishing, in Eight Monthly Parts, price 8s. 6d. each 
Three of which are now ready), with 
Portraits of Distinguished Officers, &c. An edition is also pub- 
lishing in about 24 Weekly Numbers, at 1s. each, Seven of which 
have appeared. 


ARBER’S ISLE of WIGHT. 


New and improved edition, for 1836, with Forty-Three 

Illustrations, engraved in the first style, from original Drawings. 
| Bound in morocco cloth, 10s. 6d.; extra bound, gilt edged, 12s.; 
India Proofs, 11. 1s. 





VI. 
The Campaigns of Washington and New 


Orleans. 
By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, Author of the “ Subaltern.” 
4th edition, post 8vo. 7s. 


vil. 
CAPTAIN BACK’S eds 
Journal of the Arctic Land Expedition ** Every person who has, or intends visiting the garden of Eng- 
In ope of Captain Ross, in 1833-4 and 1835, land, ought to possess ‘ Barber's Isle of Wight.”—Atlas. 
ith Sixteen Plates and a Map, Svo. 30s. London: Published by Simpkin and Marshall; and sold by 
Hye 250 Cop es veg 2 are printed in 4to. to range with the every eae ller 
ormer Voyages to the North Pole. ; 


Vill. DR. ADAM CLARKE’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
M. LEON DE LABORDE'S Printed in 12mo. anager rer with a fine Portrait, price 6s. 
Journey through Arabia-Petrea to Mount n cloth boards, 
Sinai and the Excavated City of Petra, the Edom of the Prophe- | 
cies. 1 vol. 8vo, with 64 Plates and Maps, 18s. ° |= MISC ELLANEOUS WORKS of 
Ix aka DR. yong homie, Volume III. Foam sting | the 
2 Xx. irst Volume of his Translation of Sturm's Reflections on the 
LIEUTENANT SMYTH'S | Works of God.—(Sturm will be completed in Two Volumes.) 
Narrative of an Expedition across the Andes | * A Volume of this popular Work will be published 
and down the Amazon from Lima to Para. With Eleven Plates | Monthly until the whole is completed, which may probably 


extend to Twelve Volumes. 
and Three Mapes, vo. 18s. London: By Assignment of the Executors, pointed for Thomas 


X. be a Son, Cheapside; T. T. and H. Tegg, Dublin ; R. Griffin 
SIR GEORGE HEAD'S ie aC jlasgow ; ™ James and Bamuel Tess, & Sydney and 
Home Tour in the Manufacturing Districts | Hobart ‘Town. 
of England, in the Summer of 1835. Post 8vo. 9s, 6d. : 
| New Burlington aieaaks August 20, 1836, 
} Mr. Bentley has just wane the following 


~ IR WILLIAM WRAXALL’S 
POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS of HIS OWN TIME. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 





XI. 
SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S 
Life of the Great Lord Clive. 
Collected from the ae Papers communicated by the 
Ear! of Powis. 
3 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, Map, &c. 2/. 2s. 


Il. 
Rattlin the Reefer. 
Edited by Captain Marryat, R.N. 
2d edition, with numerous I!lustrations, 3 vols. 


XII. 
A Tour in Normandy ; 
With some Remarks on Norman Arc — 
By toni Galley Knight, Esq. 
With Plates, post 8vo. 9s. ade I. 
Excursions in Switzerland. 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq 
Author Vie The Pilot,” « The Spy." &c, 
In 2 vols. 


MRS, BRAY'S 
Description of the Borders of the Tamar 
and the Tavy ; 


And of the adjoining Part of D hi 
8 vols, post a. 24s. 





IV. 
Jonathan Jefferson Whitelaw. 
By Mrs. Trollope, 
Author of ‘* Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &o. 
In 8 vols. with 15 ch 





XIV. 
CAPTAIN HENNINGSEN’S | | 
Personal Account of the most striking Events | 
of the Present War in Spain. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 18s, 
ee Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Vv. 
Recollections of an Artillery Officer ; 
‘eaten Scenes and Adventures in Ireland, America, Flanders, 
and France. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. By Benson Earle Hill, Esq. In 2 vols. 
[owsrnatidss of the HISTORY of | | VI. 
the SIXTEENTH at SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES, - . 
Translated, by Lo ANCIS BORRT ON, M.P. from the} Berkeley Castle ; 
German of PREDERIC ve - RAUMER, | By the Hon, Grantley Berkeley, M.P. In 3 vols. 
VIL. 
Ben Brace ; 
} The Last of Nelson’s Agamemnons. 
| By Captain Chamier, R.N. 
| 2d edition, with Itustrations by George Cruikshank, 3 vols, 


Also, just ready, 


Oy 
Raumer's Letters from England. 
3 vols. post 8v 
John Murray, p then Street. 


Ninth edition, h ghly revised, d, and corrected, 
in the course of several Journeys made by the Authoress in | 
person, with ro entirely new Map, post 8vo. stoutly bound, 15a. 


M&5,,8 STARKE’S TRAVELS in| 
EUROPE, for the Use of Travellers on the Continent, | 
and complete Guide for Italy and Sicily. 


Also, just published, in a pocket volume, post 8vo. 
A Hand-Book for Travellers on the Conti-| 


nent; being a Guide through Holland, Belgium, Northern Ger- | 
many, and along the Rhine from Holland to Switzerland. 
Resco Murray, Albemarle — 





Adventures during a Journey Overland 


to India, 

} By way of Baypt, Syria, and the Holy Land, 
Major Skinner. 

In 2 vols, om Portrait of the Author, &c. 


Bilberry “Phurland. 
By Charles Hooton, Bes. 
_ 3 tint with, Nine ch 
OUR LETTERS addressed to the| ae 


a1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. in clot! 
Chairmen of the Agricultural Committees of both | 
Houses of Parliament, gery — operation of the Corn Laws, | HE B 'E AUTY of the ’R HINE. 


and of the A egress f Mon A Ppyprecrsy Romance, in Four 
By aA XANDER "MUNDELL, Esq. 


ntos. 
t. RICHARD MORT.: Bist Regiment. 
Lenden': ‘ae and Co. Paternoster ‘ies and Dublin: we Fr Vahenan. London : = Groombridge, Panyer 


Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly Alley, Paternoster 





= 





In crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


HE STUDENT'S MANUAL of 
ANCIENT HISTORY ; containing Accounts of the 
Political Condition, Geographical Situation, and Social State of 
the re Nations of Antiquity. pee digested from the 
Ancient Writers, and i by 8 of Moderr 
Scholars and we pre : 
By W.C. TAYLOR, LL.D., M. apatite 
Of Trinit College, Du bli 

Londen: John W. Parker, W: et "Strand. 

Price 68.6d. in cloth boards, 


HE DANUBE from ULM to VIENNA; 


rming a complete Guide from the highest Navigable 
Point to ris Capital of Austria; with Historical and Legendary 
= 2 and a ae as Table of the Towns, Villages, 

astles ding to their P 
on the Banks of the River. a — 
By J. R. PLANCHE, F.S 
Porter and Wright, Booksellers to their el 60 ~ Mall; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co,, Stationers’ Hall Cou 











‘In 1 vol. 8vo. en Ls in cloth, dedicated to the Rev, Charles 
meon, a new edition of 


IF TY-TWO LECTURES 
CHURCH CATECHISM, &c. 
By SAMUEL WALKER, ‘¥ B. of Truro. 
With Four additional Sermons on the Creed, 
By a Rev. JOHN LAWSON; 
And a brief Introductory Memoi 
By the Rev ED WARD BICKERS TETH. 
London: Printed for Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


on the 


n 4to. with Seventeen Plates, price 30s. 


HE ‘PHILOSOPH ICAL TRANSAC. 
TIONS of the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON, for the 
year 1836, Part I., containing the followin, pers t=], Re 
searches on the Tides (Fourth Series). On 1 By Empirical Laws 
of the Tides in ie Port of pei se By the Rev. W. Whewell, 
M.A, F.R.S.— ards blishing a Theory of the 
Dispersion of Light, No. Il. By the Rev. B. Powell, M.A. F.RS. 
—3. An Account of the great Earthquake experienced i in Chileon 
the 20th of Feb. 1835; with a Map. By A. Caldcleugh, Esq., 
-R.S.—4. Some ‘Account of the Volcanic Eruption of Cosegilina 
in the Bay of Fonesca, commonly called the Bay of Conchagua, 
on the W estern Coast of Central America. By A. Caldcleugh, 
Esq., F.R.S.—5, Memoranda made during the appearance of the 
Aurora Borealis on the 18th of Nov. 1835. By C. C. Christie, Esq., 
M.A.—6. On the Anatomical and Optical Structure of the 
Crystalline Lenses of Animals. By Sir D. Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. 
—7. On an Artificial Substance resembling Shell; by L. Horner, 
Esq.: F.R.SS, L. and E. With an Account of an Examination 
of the same: by Sir D. Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S.—8. Discussion of 
‘Tide Observations made at Liverpool. By J. W. Lubbock, Esq., 
.S.—9. Geometrical Investigations concerning the Phenomena 
of Terrestrial Magnetism. Second Series: On the Number of 
Points at which a Magnetic Needle can take a position vertical 
to the Earth’s surface. By T. S. —— ” , F.R.SS. L. and E. 
— 10. On Voltaic Combinations. By J, F. Daniel, F.R.S.—11, 
Additional Observations on Voltaic ba ce By J. F. 
Daniell, F.R.S.—12. Researches on the Tide; Fifth Series. On 
the Solar Inequality and _ a Diurnal Inequality 0 — Tides 
at Liver, 1. By the Whewell, F.F 13. On the 
Action of Light upon Planta pi of Plants upon the A temeaphans. 
By C. Daubeny, M. Me .S.— 14. Researches in the Integral 
Caleulus; Part I. By i F.T. — Esq., F.R.S.— Meteorologi- 
cal Journal, July to December 1835. 
Published by the Royal Society; “and sold by — Taylor, 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; where also may be 


_ Abstracts of the Papers Printed. in the 
from 1800 to 1830, 2 vols. 8vo, 15s.; 
ore vols = ane. 








Price 14s. bds. ss 
HE DIARY of SIR HENRY 
SLINGSBY of Scriven, Bart. Now first published entire 
from the MS, A Reprint from Sir Henry Slingsby’s Trial. His rare 
Tract, “« A Father’s Legacy,” written in the Tower immediately 
before his death, and Extracts from Family Correspondence 

and Papers, with Notices, anda ag od Memoir. 

By the Rev. DANIE 8, M.A. 
7 College, "Ouford.. 


Kal sxtivol rs kis traivou xal brs pardov a 


raripes HUWV—eThucyd. 
London: Longman and Co. ; J. Vincent, Oxford; Todd, 
York ; — Wilson, Knaresborough. 
nl wiih, pest 8vo. price 6s. 6d. c 


r 
HE HARMONY of PHRENOLOGY 
with SCRIPTURE; shewn in a Refutation of Philo- 
sophical a. in Mr. Combes’ “ Constitution of Man- 
By WILL IAM SC OTT, Esq 

«« When men m4... abandon their guide “and wilfully sbut 
their eyes on the light of Heaven, it is wisely ordained that their 
errors should multiply atevery step, until their extravagance con- 
futes itself, and the mischief of their principles works its own 
antidote.”—Robert Hall. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, London: and Fraser and Co. 

North ar "Fdinburgh. 
i 
In1 vel 8vo. price 13s. 6d. bds. 
British Assuciation for the Advancement of Science: 
ail 
HE REPORT of the FIFTH MEET- 
ING held at Dublin, in 1835. 

N.B. Members of the Association are entitled to rr. 
from the local ‘I'reasurers at the Depots, or at the office of } - 
Taylor, Printer, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, at “s- 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


hase 


New edition, in 4to. price 3/. 3s, in boards, 
RNET’S PRACTICAL HINTS on 
PAINTING ; or in separate Parts. 
On Composition, price 15s. ; 
On Light and Shade, price 18s. ; 
On Colours, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


Author, 
Illustrated by nearly One Hundred Etchings by the Aath: 
from celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Flemish, and English 


School, 
James Carpenter, Old Bond Street, 
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THE WORKS OF SiR THOMAS 


Lady L Mahurst «ccccceccccccccccccccccccccccceccecccescccs 


Master Hope.----- 


Under the Especial Patronage of His Majesty the King. 
This day is published, 


Part II. 


The Persian Ambassador «+ccccccccccccccccccessvcccccccscessces 


His Most Gracious Majesty, William IV. (whole length) -+-+++..se+eeeeeseeseeee 

Donna Maria Da Gloria, Queen of Portugal --..+--+...- 

Nature; The Children of C, B. Calmady, Esq. - 
Price, Prints, 12s.; Proofs 


Part I. contains, 





Now ready, 


LAWRENCE, 


Engraved by Samuel Cousins, A.R.A. 
—— Samuel Cousins, A.R.A, 


» 2ls.; Large Paper Proofs Before Letters, 31s. 6d. 


P.R.A. 


John Lucas. 


Engraved by J. E. Coombs, 
—_—— John Lucas. 


Samuel Cousins, A.R.A. 


LEWIS’S SPANISH SKETCHES, 


CONSISTING OF TWENTY-SIX OF THE MOST INTERESTING EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR VIEWS OF THAT CELEBRATED MOORISH PALACE, 


THE ALHAMBRA, 


THE ONCE CELEBRATED FORTRESS OF GRANADA. 
Drawn on Stone by J. D. Harding, R. J. Lane, A.R.A., W. Gauci, and J. F. Lewis; and coloured in exact imitation of the original Sketches, of which they are perfect 


Facsimiles, and mounted in a Portfolio. Price 10/. 10s. 


« The talents of Mr, Harding, Mr. Lane, and Mr. Lewis, were never more happily combined than in this set of characteristic sketches of Spanish scenery and costume,” 


We have now before us a copy of this work, mounted and beautifully coloured, after the original drawings,—and it forms altogether a very sweet Ballery of Spanish scenery, costume, and 
character: whether in the portfolio, or hung round the room, we can hardly fancy a more pleasing companion to the lover of the fine arts.” —Literary Gazette, June 11, 1836, 


A Jew early Copies on India Paper, price 51, 5s. bound. 


Dedicated, by Permission, to His Majesty the King. 


GREENWICH PENSIONERS COMMEMORATING THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE 


BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 


Painted by John Burnet, and engraved by him as a Companion to his Print of 


CHELSEA PENSIONERS READING THE GAZETTE OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


After Sir D. Wilkie, R.A. 


In the Possession of His Grace the Duke of Wellington, K.G. 


Price, Prints, 37. 3s.; Proofs, 6/. 6s.; India Proofs, 107. 10s.; before Letters, 12/. 12s. 


PARTRIDGE AND PHEASANT SHOOTING. 
Now ready, in 8vo. post, price 8s, 6d. bd. 


HE OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE; 
containing 220 Chapters on shooting Grouse, Partridges, 
Pheasants, &c, 
By THOMAS OAKLEIGH, Esq. 
With numerous Notes. 

“ The introduction is very pleasantly written. It reminds us 
of some of the best things of Apperley......The greater part of 
the work necessarily consists of practical instructions........We 
turn to the chapter entitled ‘ Grouse shooting in Scotland, Cum- 
berland, &c,’ for a specimen of the style, spirit, and feeling with 
which the book is written. We most cordially concur in the 
sentiments expressed by the writer. England, we are proud to 
say, is peculiarly the land of sportsmen; the very name is un- 
known in all other countries.’’—Carlton Chronicle. 

James Ridgway and Sons, 169 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, price 6s. 6d. handsomely bound in morocco cloth 
boards and lettered, the Fourth Volume of the a 
UBLIN PENNY JOURNAL; which 
contains, besides a Variety of Miscellaneous, Amusing, 
and Instructive Matter, Fifty Legends and Stories of Irish Life. 
It also embraces with in its scope the History, Antiquities, 
Natural History, and Biography of Ireland, enriched with 180 
well executed Engravings, illustrative of various subjects. 

%* The First, Second, and Third Volumes also contain a 
number of original Irish Stories, with a variety of Engravings; 
and complete Sets of the Work may be had in Parts or Volumes. 

“ We sincerely regret to see that ill health compels our in- 
structive and pleasant contemporary to s id, if not to close 
his agreeable labours with this his fourth volume. He has at- 
tained, as he deserved, very considerable circulation. The ac- 
knowledgment of the editor to the Literary Gazette is feelingly 
Teturned to Mr. Hardy from whose talents we have truly received 
much gratification, and been much instructed on many points, 
especially Irish, of curiosity and interest.”—Literary Gazette, 
August 6th, 1836. 

Dublin: P. Hardy; and sold in London by R. Groombridge, 

____ Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 


r y ~ ~ Tal 
HE MARQUESS WELLESLEY’S 
RN DESPATCHES, MINUTES, and CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, during his Administration in India; corrected, arranged, 
= revised by his Lordship. Vol. 11. will be published on the 
instant. 
one volume embraces the Settlements of Mysore, the Carnatic, 
e, Tanjore, Surat, &c. The Treaties of Hydrabad, of Serin- 
eye of Nepaul, with Persia, the Guicower, &c. The Ex- 
oy tion to Egypt, the Foundation of the College of Fort William, 
he Regulations of the Private Trade, &c. &c. 
m. H, Allen, and Co., 7 Leadenhall Street. 





Ing vols. 4to. demy, with Plates, price 5/. in bds, 

SA'CA L VY P'S 8; 
aa. An Attempt to draw aside the Veil of the Saitic Isis: 
ligiees. nquiry into the Origin of Languages, Nations, and Re- 

By the late GODFREY HIGGINS, Esq. F.S.A., 
F.R. Asiat. Soc., F.R. Ast. 8. 
* Of Skellow Grange, near Doncaster. 
L es verbis, et verba accedunt lumina rebus. 
ongman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
or Paternoster Row. 
whom may also be had, by the Same, in 4to. with numerous 





London: Hodgson and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 6 Pall Mall. 


r ~ . 1c 
HISTORY of BRITISH FISHES. 
By WILLIAM YARRELL, Esq., V.P-Z.S., F.L.S. 

litustrated by nearly 400 figures of the Fishes, and Vignettes, 
engraved in the first style of the art on Wood, the Drawings 


| having been made in almost every instance from the objects 


themselves. 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 2/. 8s. few copies may 
be had in royal 8vo. 4/. 16s. ; or imperial 8vo. 7/. 4s. 
Jobn Van Voorst, 3 Paternoster Row. 
Price 9s. in bds. 
YHE PRACTICAL ANATOMY 
and ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY of the NERV- 
OUS SYSTEM: designed for the Use of Students in the Dis- 


secting-Room. 
By F. LE GROS CLARK. 
Demonstrator of Anatomy in St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


ESTABLISHED SCHOOL BOOKS. 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 18s. bound, the Third Edition of 


GAZETTEER of the MOST RE. 
MARKABLE PLACES in the WORLD; with Brief 

Notices of the Principal Historical Events, and of the most cele- 
brated Persons connected with them; to which are annexed 
References to 8 of History, Voyages, Travels, &c.; intended 
to promote the Improvement of Youth in Geography, History, 


and Biography. 
— By THOMAS BOURN, 


II. 

Chronological, Biographical, Historical, and 
Miscellaneous Exercises, on a New Plan, designed for daily Use. 
By the late William Butler. 10th edition, enlarged by Thomas 
Bourn, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 

Exercises on the Globes and Maps, inter- 
spersed with some Hi ical, Biographical,Ch logical tho- 
logical, and Miscellaneous Information, on a New Plan. To 
which are added Questions for Examination. By William 
Butler. With an Appendix by which the Constellations may be 
easily known. By Thomas Bourn. ‘Twelfth edition, 12mo. 6s. 
bound. 1V. 


Miscellaneous Questions in English History 
and Biography. By the late William Butler. Fourth edition, 
enlarged by Thomas Bourn. 12mo. 4s. bound. 





Vv. 

Geographical Exercises on the New Testa- 
ment; describing the Principal Places in Judea, and those visited 
by St. Paul; and narrating many of the most important occur- 
rences recorded in the Evangelical Histories, With Maps, anda 
Brief Account of the Principal Religious Sects. By the late 
William Butler. Fourth edition, enlarged by Thomas Bourn. 
12mo, 5s, 6d. 


vi. 
Price 8d, sewed, 
. * “V5 
Arithmetical Tables. By the late William 
Butler, 17th edition. With Additions by Thomas Bourn. 

This work contains, in addition to the usual Tables of 
Weights and Measures, an Account of the Coinage and Popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom; Scripture Measures; Jewish 
Weights; Jewish, Roman, and Grecian Coins and Monies; 
Tables of Kings and Queens since the Conquest; Birthdays of 
the Royal Family; Sovereigns of Europe, with the time of their 
birth and ion; Exp ion of A icalSigns; Lengths 
of Miles in different Countries; Population of the World; List of 
Stamps for Receipts, &c.; Table of Hackney-coach Fares; 
Tables to calculate Wages; Perpetual Almanack, &c. 

Sold by J. Harris; Darton and Harvey; and Simpkin and 
Marshall. 








In 1 vol. inka price 12s, in pre 
RNALDO; GADDO; and other Un. 


acknowledged Poems, Lord Byron and some other of his 
Contemporaries. 
Collected by ODOARDO VOLPI. 
Dublin: W. F. Wakeman. London: R. Groombridge, Panyer 
Alley, Paternoster Row. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


For the Use of Schools. 
In 2 thick vols. with a coloured Map, price 10s. bound. 


~ y Ta 
HE HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from 
the Earliest Period to the Close of the Rebellion, 1745-6; 

contained in ‘* ‘Tales of a Grandfather.” 

By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
%*%* The usual allowance to Schools. 
«« These Tales were written in the interval of other avocations, 
for the use of the young relative to whom they are inscribed. 
They embrace at the same time some attempt at a general view of 
Seottish history, with a selection of its more picturesque and 
Cap omg points. Having been found useful to the young person 
‘or whom the compilation was made, they are now given to the 
public, in the hope that they may be a source of instruction for 
others. The compilation, though professing to be only a collection 
of tales, or narratives from the Scottish chronicles, will neverthe- 
less be found to contain a general view of the history of that 
country, from the period when it begins to possess general 
interest.” —Abbotaford, December 1827. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co., London. 

and all Booksellers. 


Price 3s. 


nl 
HE CHRISTIAN WATCHING 
AGAINST THE SUDDENNESS OF DEATH: a 
Sermon, preached in aid of the Royal Humane Society, on Sun- 
day, — 1836, at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, Pimlico. 
y the Rev. JAMES S. M. ANDERSON, M.A. 

Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and Perpetual Curate of 

St. George’s Chapel, Brighton. 
Published by Request. 

London: Printed for the Society, and Sold by J., G., and F. 
Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall; and to be had at the Society’s House, 2 Chatham Place, 
Blackfriars. 


Price 8s, bound, 
RADUS ad PARNASSUM. 
A new edition, thoroughly revised and corrected, with 
the addition of many new Words, and with the English Meanings 
now first introduced, 

London: Printed for the Company of Stationers, agd sold by 
G. Greenhill, Treasurer of the Company, at their Hall, Stationers’ 
Court. 

%%* For the considerable changes introduced into this edition 
of the Gradus, the editor has availed himself of the suggestions 
of several of the most distinguished scholars in the kingdom : 
he trusts, therefore, that his labours will receive their approba- 
tion, as weil a> the sanction of the masters of grammar-schools 
in general. 





Price ls. 
A SERMON preached at the SIXTY- 
SECOND ANNIVERSARY of the ROYAL HU. 
MANE SOCIETY, at St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea, on Sunday 
morning, May Ist, 1836. 
By the Rev. HENRY MELVILL, M. 


A. 
Minister of Camden Chapel, Camberwell; and late Fellow and 
Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

Printed for the Society; and sold by J., G., and F. Rivington, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and at 
the Society's House, Chatham Place, Blackfriars. 





544. THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Conduit Street, August 20, 1836. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY have nearly ready for Publication, the following 
IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING WORKS. 





I. 
THE PRINCE OF CANINO’S MEMOIRS, 


Ep1ITions In FRENCH AND IN ENGLISH. 


PRINCE LUCIEN BONAPARTE’S MEMOIRS. 


Written by HIMSELF. 


*,* The Prince having appointed Messrs. Saunders and Otley to be the Publishers of his work in England, France, and America, they have made arran i 
% simultaneous appearance in London, Paris, and New York. The French corrected by the Prince, the English translated under his superinten —p -_ 


II. 
MRS. HEMANS’S MEMOIRS. 


With a beautifully engraved Portrait, and a View of her House. 


MEMORIALS OF MRS. HEMANS. 
With Illustrations of her Literary Character, from her Private Correspondence. 
By HENRY F, CHORLEY, Esq. 
Ill. 
MR. BULWER’S DRAMAS. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 


CROMWELL; A TRAGEDY. 


AND 


THE DUCHESSE DE LA VALLIERE; A PLAY, IN FIVE ACTS. 


By the Author of “ Eugene Aram,” “ Rienzi,” &c. 
IV. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW WORK. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. 


By the Author of “ Peter Simple,” “ Japhet in Search of a Father,” &c. 
V. 
MR. JAMES’S NEW WORK. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE DESULTORY MAN. 


By the Author of “ Richelieu,” “The Gipsy,” &c. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


VI. X. 
DOMESTIC LIFE IN SPAIN. THE HON. A. MORETON'S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. Plates, In 1 vol. 8vo. 
MADRID IN 1835. CIVILISATION ; 
Sketches of the Metropolis of Spain and its Inhabitants, and of Society and Manners in A brief Analysis of the Natural Laws that regulate the Numbers and Condition of Mankind. 

me 3 By the Hon. Augustus Moreton, M.P. om 
ya . “Whi : ; ; ly find the 
« This is a first-rate book of its class. It is full of life, vigour, and pi i} 3 prof mat i om SE ee eS in pe such 
as — a po Rg in a Cpege oer —— >a , Aa lights in his path, as may enable him to reap the enviable enjoyment of reasoning for himself, and 

qual which alone give permanent value to sketches o! ety an inners. er 8 incipl _. Rev 
re a perfect picture of Madrid.”—Ezawiner. P ig general p ples in various directions.”—Monthly Review, 











what we should conceive to 
NEW SERIES OF « THE OLD MEN’S TALES.” SIR GRENVILLE TEMPLE’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. In 2 vols. post 8vo. Plates, 
TALES OF THE WOODS AND FIELDS. TRAVELS IN GREECE AND TURKEY ; 


A Second Series of the ‘‘ Two Old Men’s Tales.” Being the Second Part of E: ions in the Med 
di work, the “*Two Old Men’s Tales,” the Quarterly Review By Major Sir Grenville Temple, Bart, 





8 ' 





peaking of that y 
observed, Upon us the impression of these tales was such as we recollect to have received from « Sir Grenville Temple is a highly accomplished gentleman and a talented tourist: his excur- 
the novels which we stole and secretly read in the days ofour boyhood. We found them interesting | .; Fe i 7 h are acquainted."— 
and affecting to a degree which made us begin again to think the serious occupations of life weary, wy =v dgeagaaa net to be found in any other work with which we 7 
stale, flat, and unprofitable,” 2 


NEW WORK BY MR. WILLIS, POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF TRAVEL. ? 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, In 2 vols. post 8vo, Plates, 
INKLINGS OF ADVENTURE. ADVENTURES IN THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 


By the Author of “ Pencillings by the Way.” Illustrative of the Poetry and Philosophy of Travel. 

«We close our —— i L =} Willis’s work with a —— conaion of gratiinde a the By Edward Wilson Landor, Esq. on 
amusement the perusal has a: us, As an American author, we hail his success with un- « There is unquestionably a great store of varied and usefyl information blended wi 
feigned delight, fortified by the intimate conviction that he is qualified, and likely to attain a lites in these volumes: til an attentive perusal.”—Sunday Times. 
rary atation, honourable both to himself and to his country.”—London Review, tainmiens in these volumes: wo henrtlly ceceremens Chent tO - 


cane enn tee CHEVY CHASE ILLUSTRATED. 
ni vol. 5 ~ 
LITERARY REMAINS oF THE LATE WILLIAM HAZLITT, THE ANCIENT BALLAD OF CHEVY CHASE, 


T eae soe cea _ “as 1 Esq. M.P. Illustrated in Twelve Plates. 
ith by E.L. ~M.P. - 
iteeuecs” ~~ S apemeaaeratny Designed and Etched by John Franklin, Esq. on 
“ The Literary Remains of William Hazlitt! It is a phrase that holds a world—a glorious and “ This publication altogether is one of exceeding beauty; and we trust its ema og tin 
productive world—to which how many will hereafter come, and in their urns draw golden light !”| such as to justify Mr. Franklin in illustrating other ballads, which afford er Magazine. 
Court Journal, nearly as dear and as familiar as ‘ The Ancient Ballad of Chevy Chase.’”—New Monthly ° 
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